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NOTES. 


Rest is found in change of occupation, not in idleness. 


The times seem to show that clubs will be an increasing 
factor in the higher life for years to come. 


The club should be an extension of the home. She is the 


best club woman who is the best home woman. 


We have the promise of many of the papers read at Denver, 
and these we shall print during the coming year. 


Greetings to the new President, whoever she may be! 
May her administration be wise, gracious, peaceful, glorious, 
just! 


Take your copy of The Club Woman with you to the 
country or the shore and tell your friends and acquaintances of 
its worth. 


Carry the club spirit of gentleness and graciousness and 
helpfulness into your summer life, by making some one else’s 
life brighter, sweeter, broader, cheerier, better. 


When this number of The Club Woman is published the 
great Denver meeting will have closed. The telegraphic re- 
ports make it the greatest meeting ever held in the history of 


the Federation. A full report will be given in the August: num- 
ber of The Club Woman. . 


“To me your paper meets a great need among club wo- 
men, especially in this city, where there are many small clubs, 
but where the women need a stimulant to a wider outlook and 
a broader spirit of fellowship,” writes one enthusiastic club- 
woman from the Southwest. 


During the long summer vacation of the clubs there is af- 
forded time and opportunity for cultivation of a spirit of for- 
giveness towards those whose words and acts at club meetings 
of the past year were hardly taken and deeply wounding. The 
summer is a propitious season in which to be magnanimous; te 
forgive as we would be forgiven; to cleanse the heart of all vin- 
dictiveness; to have malice towards none, charity for all. 


In making remittances to The Club Woman, please do not 
send personal checks. Send postal or express orders, or regis- 
tered letters, or drafts payable in Boston or New York. / 

Write names and addresses as plain as ordinary print. 

In sending notice of change of residence, give always old 
as well as new address. 

There are six (6) School streets in Boston. To avoid 
delay and possible loss, always put Egleston square after the 
number and street on the envelope. 
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THE CLUB WOMAN 


THE FIRST WOPIAN’S CLUB OF AMERICA, AND 
ITS LEADER. 


By Mary Frederic Sanford. 


N 1634 there arrived in Boston a woman of great excel- 
lence of character, of superior intelligence, possessing a 
highly cultivated mind and eminent for her piety. 

She gave lectures in Boston in 1636, and transcen- 
dental lectures they were. She was the means of spreading 
New England colonization, of founding communities and less- 
ening the tendency to religious bigotry. She opened her doors 
to all who wished to receive or promote knowledge. From 
fifty to eighty and sometimes one hundred persons met at her 
house for mutual intellectual benefit. I have ventured to name 
her the first club woman of America, 

It is much to be regretted that no records of her youth 
are within reach. We cannot tell what education in Eng- 
land moat i established the character and opinions that 
made her life in America so prominent. We only know she 
was the daughter of a Puritan minister who lived twenty-five 
miles from Boston, Lincolnshire, England, and who was re- 
lated to Dryden and Swift. She was the wife of William 
Hutchinson, a representative of Boston in the General Court 
in 1635. 

It is unfortunate that we have but little testimony concern- 
ing Mrs. Hutchinson, which does not come from her opponents. 
When brought before the Court she related her religious ex- 
perience in England, which very much resembled that of the 
first sect of Quakers; affirming their unsatisfied hunger and 
thirst under the preaching of the Church of England. It was 
evident that her mind was greatly exercised wpon the great 
problems of religion, her thoughts often dwelling for weeks and 
months on the same text. Her only perversity was excessive 
religious enthusiasm. Even her enemies have been unable to 
sully her domestic or religious character. 

While living in England she had been greatly in sympathy 
with the preaching of the renowned John Cotton, vicar of St. 
Botolph in Boston, England. The vicar, after preaching in 
that church for twenty years, being cited to appear before the 
bishops for not kneeling at sacrament, fled to America. In 
compliment to him the metropolis of New England received its 
English name, Boston. 

The Hutchinsons followed Cotton to America, that th 
might enjoy the ministry of their former friend and pastor. 
Mr. Cotton regarded Mrs. Hutchinson and her family as very 
estimable people, and mentions her as possessing superior un- 
derstanding, though later her conduct greatly vexed the church. 
More bold than a man, though in judgment inferior to some 
women, Johnson called her the masterpiece of woman’s wit. 
Joselyn, the traveler, called her the American Jezebel. Win- 
throp, with more courtesy, described her as a woman of ready 
wit and bold spirit. Mrs. Hutchinson attracted much attention 
by her kindness and helpfulness in times of sickness and anx- 
iety, and although not strong, and having a large family she 
found time to do much for those who needed aid. She won to 
herself all but some half dozen of the members of the Boston 
church, who allied themselves with enthusiasm to this woman 
who came in no public capacity. 

In Boston in 1636 there were club meetings for men. “Mrs. 
Hutchinson thought she was suffering a deficiency, when she 
instituted a meeting for her own sex.” At first ier enterprise 
met with favor. ‘Many listened with devoted interest to her 
metaphysical essays. People of the adjoining towns heard of 
the assemblies at Mrs. Hutchinson’s house, and many found 
their way there. Her eloquence was attractive and notes of 
these gatherings were generally taken. 


One important subject was the distinction between the two 
covenants, the covenant of grace, and the covenant of works. 
For one period she held two such meetings weekly and the 
subject was never exhausted. 

In one respect the club of 1636 differed greatly from the 
clubs of today. Most of the clubs of the 19th century object to 
allowing the subject of religion or theology to come into their 
meetings. Then, religion and theology were about the only 
subjects that occupied the attention of the colonists. Women 
had not yet become interested in law, science or general litera- 
ture. Those so interested stayed the other side of the ocean. 
The Pilgrims came to the new country for religious freedom, 
which they certainly did not get. Today we wonder that they 
did not expect the strife which they encountered. They brought 
the seeds of it with them as much as those of fruit and grain, 
and we know that religious organizations are as subject to dis- 
ruption and social conflict as any other. The tendency of Puri- 
tan teaching was to religious argument. 

Nor did these Puritans call their assembly a club. They 
would as soon have called the sunrise a day-jumper, or the 
moon a celestial creeper; and if the early colonists had heard 
a midday social feast called a breakfast by one of their number, 
they would have looked for the fate of Sapphira or Lot’s wife 
to have befallen them. 

At all their gatherings they met for religious conversation. 
They rarely talked about anything else. “An intensely religious 
spirit controlled enough of the colonists to over-awe and con- 
trol the few who might not naturally assume it.” Religion was 
their everyday food, it was a consuming fire “which ate up all 
their attachments and remembrances of home, all their regrets 
at leaving it, all their inclinations to repine at hardships.” If 
they ever did meet for other purposes than theoretical talk the 
gathering was begun and closed with prayer and other solemn 
exercises. There was no time given to relaxation or amuse- 
ments of any kind. If they had played more games they would 
have burned fewer witches. (One lesson for us to learn is, if 
we work we must afso play, to keep a well-balanced mind). In 
the Old or New Testament they found a warrant for any per- 
secution. If they wanted to conduct an Indian warfare the 
methods of Moses and his cabinet were code enough for them. 
There was little or no reading but the reading of the Bible. 
“Sacred terms were the only epithets of language.” With 
young children, girls were all named Charity or Patience or 
Mercy, and the boys bore the burdens of Bildad and Hosea. 
Husbandry suffered because so much time was given to relig- 
ious discussion. “There was then no newspaper in Boston, no 
library, no daily mail, no social gatherings.” 

Intelligence was received from over the ocean, but the mat- 
ter was all religious. Books coming would be the small tract, 
the folio, “Body of Divinity,” or the funeral sermon of a favorite 
preacher; not even a cook book to keep monotony from melting 
their minds. Can we help wondering if we are not happier 
since we have grown more worldly? 

The consciences of the poor Puritans kept them so busy 
day and night they found but little rest. The only recreations 
they had seems to be persecuting some of the inhabitants and 
burning the others as witches. 

But we must thank Mrs. Hutchinson for paving the way to 
the liberality of our day. Her history and experience are so 
identified with the controversy that occupied the attention of 
Bostonians at that time, that it is necessary to say something 
concerning it. | 

Mrs. Hutchinson believed that the moral law was super- 
seded by the gospel and that good works were no evidence of 
a life with Christ. 

She boldly and freely avowed her belief and frequently crit- 
icised the preaching she heard in Boston. She argued earnestly 
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against an outside righteousness, and recommended an entire 
reliance on a covenant of grace. Old Massachusetts consid- 
ered her opinions as pestilential heresy and pronounced her a 
teacher of Antinomianism. This was a doctrine the very name 
of which was much dreaded in the community, and from this 
time here persecution never ceased. 

Before this her club had been very popular; it was attended 
first by women only, a little later by women and men together. 
It had drawn the entire congregation except Winthrop and 
four others who stood loyally by Wilson, the pastor of the 
church. The club “was conducted with spirit and clearly 
enough had become one of the interesting reunions of Boston.” 
The celebrated minister John Cotton and Gov. Henry Vane 
were in sympathy with Mrs. Hutchinson. For three years she 
expounded her doctrine, which she considered more satisfying 
than that of the ministers of Boston and surrounding. towns. 
The success of her salon was such as to bring about a revolu- 
tion, which did more injury to Boston than anything up to the 
time of the stamp act. 

Some one has said the first lesson of history is the good 
of evil. Good is a good doctor; but Bad is sometimes a better 
one. The fires of persecution grew hotter and hotter against 
her till the controversy rent the state and Boston particularly, 
to the foundations. If we could only know what passed at those 
assemblies which were fated to be so critical. One clever letter 
of a few pages from any of those bright women would tell us 
more of Mrs. Hutchinson than all the accusations of her ene- 
mies. Her religious experience had been so real that she spoke 
easily and strongly on her intimate relations with God. But 
she did criticise the preachers for preaching what she called a 
covenant of works. 

This phrase was a red rag of Taurus when flaunted in the 
face of an old-fashioned Puritan. Her enemies objected to her 
enthusiastic preaching of the doctrine of the possible real pres- 
ence of God with His children. Questions, which to us have no 
vital significance, were to them of deep conscientious import. 
They would spend months in arguing whether Adam would 
have sinned if it had not been for Eve. The Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, her brother-in-law, shared her opinions and her suffer- 
ings. “Peace had reigned long enough to allow the leaven to 
work its way.” 

When the ministers and magistrates saw how powerfully 
Mrs. Hutchinson had planted her opinions it was “like a con- 
flagration behind a wall.” They held many conferences to de- 
cide what course to pursue. Wheelwright was tried before the 
civil court and sentenced to banishment. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
next tried and sentenced to banishment for “disturbing the 
peace.” “Her trial at Cambridge in November, 1637, is allowed 
to be one of the most shameful proceedings recorded in the 
annals of Protestantism. Historians agree that her trial de- 
serves the severest epithets of censure.” She was kept in a 
standing posture before the court for many hours, “until her 
evident condition and infirmity secured for her the privilege of 
sitting. Even Mr. Dudley, Deputy Governor, complained that 
he was sick from fasting,” so long had they been continuously 
engaged in the tribunal. She was questioned by Gov. Win- 
throp. “She sustained herself with great dignity and met with 
strong good sense in reply the charges laid at her door.” Her 
husband was at this time on an exploring search for a place of 
refuge to receive her. 

Gov. Winthrop “heaped on her an accumulation of cen- 
sures,” saying that she had “maintained an assembly at her 
house which was neither tolerable nor comely in the sight of 
God, nor fitting for her sex.” She answered that “Paul had 
given to Titus the injunction that the older women should in- 
struct the younger.” The court then told her she had said the 


ministers in that vicinity were “not able ministers of the New 
Testament.” She replied that “they did not sufficiently preach 
the covenant of grace; but preached more as the Apostles did 
before they had received the baptism of the feast of Pentacost.”’ 
Mr. Coddington, one of the ministers, said that, in his belief, 
Mrs. Hutchinson had done no harm, and that they, the ministers, 
ought to feel complimented in being compared to the Apostles. 
Another accusation against her was, her avowing that she had 
revelations from the Lord. These errors were classified and 
boiled down to nine, then to five, then to three. This synod 
continued for three weeks “with open doors and full liberty of 
speech.” All these pious quarrels were opened and closed with 
prayers unmercifully long. This was the first assembly of the 
kind which the light of the sun ever shone upon in this western 
hemisphere. Everything noted by the synod added heat to the 
strife. The three chief charges were brought in the form of 
questions by her accusers: | 

First—Does sanctification precede justification? 

Second—Does the person of the Holy Ghost dwell with a 
justified person? 

Third—How far does a devout.Christian receive from God 
immediate revelations of His will? 

“Tt may safely be said that there is not a man or a woman 
in Massachusetts who would be afraid to risk salvation upon 
either view of these points.” 

The ministers and elders of adjoining towns went daily to 
enjoy the strife of the synod. “Thomas Marshall, the Cam- 
bridge ferrymar, who about this time must have had a brisk 
business, justified the petition that Mr. Wheelwright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson be not condemned to banishment.” For this he 
escaped arrest but “lost his place and was disfranchised.” Mr. 
Dyer also was disfranchised for his opinions, and later his wife, 
“who was sadly signalized in the controversy with Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, after repeated banishments as a Quaker, was condemned 
to death and hanged on Boston Common.” 

It was decided finally in court that it was “allowable for a 
few women to meet and pray. Yet such meetings as Mrs. 
Hutchinson held in Boston, where, before a large company, 
she expatiated on doctrines, was disorderly and without rule.” 
She must therefore receive censure. The crowd that filled the 
court room showed that the people had a relish for such pro- 
ceedings. Upon these incomplete, undefined and unsubstan- 
tiated charges Mrs. Hutchinson received the following sen- 
tence: 

“Anne Hutchinson, wife of William Hutchinson, bting 
convicted for traducing the ministers in the country, and for 
declaring her revelations, shall be banished and in the mean 
time shall be committed to the care of Mrs. Joseph Welde until 
the court shall dispose of her.” 

And who remonstrated against her banishment were dis- 
franchised. 

Mrs. Hutchinson had been made answerable to the civil 
tribunal. Now another ordeal awaited her. The elders 
prompted the Boston church to proceed against her. The mag- 
istrates gave permission for her to come to her “own house in 
Boston so as to appear at the Thursday lecture, that the minis- 
ters might exhaust what little spirit might be left in this dreaded 
heretic.” At this time her examination dwelt upon one of her 
erroneous opinions, namely, “that there was no resurrection of 
these bodies; but that those who were united to Christ would 
have new bodies.” This opinion she positively refused to re- 
nounce. She listened patiently to all that was said against it, 
and met every objection with a masterly and pertinent reply. 
In this she fairly triumphed, and as argument failed to con- 
vince and authority could not subdue, the elders proposed to 
the church that she should be solemnly admonished. Two 
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church members would not consent to. this. These two were 
the sons of Mrs. Hutchinson, and because they would not join 
in censuring a parent whom they revered, they were first ad- 
monished as “giving way to natural affection and as tearing 
the very bowels of their souls by hardening their mother in her 
sin.” 

While Cotton was living in England he had been in the 
habit of giving Thursday lectures. These the authorities for- 
~ bade. It was against all rule and law in England for the best 
preachers to deliver any address to a general audience on a 
week day, and the authorities sent them to prison if they did so. 
This was one of the chief grievances that sent the Puritans into 
exile. It was as if McKinley or his secretary should forbid 
Parkhurst or Abbott or any well-known divine to address an 
assembly in his own church or chapel on week days. Cotton 
did not remain loyal to his pupil friend and admiring adherent. 
Mrs. Hutchinson had upheld him in all the doctrines he taught. 
She agreed with him in his opinions. She came to America 
because he came, and she felt him to be her spiritual ‘leader; 
but when persecution began he had not the courage of his con- 
victions. He was her inferior in courage and strength and 
proved at last a disloyal friend. The very sentences that then 
caused long arguments and quarrels might be heard today in 
any pulpit in our land and not cause any but favorable com- 
ment. When she said she had had communion with God a the- 
ological policeman was hurried out to investigate if it could 
really be true. If that police clerical found it could not be con- 
firmed, a heavy accusation was recorded, to be added to other 
heresies of hers to await a final summing up. And when the 
summing up came, there was not a man in the tribunal but 
what was censuring Anne Hutchinson for saying things about 
the preachers that they themselves had said in England about 
the English preachers, and had themselves been exiled on ac- 
count of what they were now exiling Anne Hutchinson. 

Mr. Cotton, whom she had followed from England, who 
pronounced the admonition on the sons, pronounced it also on 
the mother. He spoke also to the sisters of the church and ad- 
vised them “to take heed of her opinions and to withhold from 
her all countenance and respect, lest they should harden her in 
sin.” 

On March 22d, 1638, her second examination took place. 
She would not acknowledge any error in her opinions relating 
to the resurrection. She confessed to faults of temper, speech 
and conduct, but said she had often been misrepresented in her 
expressions. Upon this the elders and others directly accused 
her of lying, and she was condemned by the church. The con- 
troversy of three years continuance, which had drawn nearly 
the whole of the believers in Boston, magistrates, ministers, 


women, soldiers and the common multitude under the banner 


of a female leader, and had changed the government of the col- 


ony and spread its strange reports over Protestant Europe, was | 


thus brought to an issue, by deception, about one of the most 
unintelligible tenets of faith to her who could not be circum- 
vented in any other way. Therefore, the venerable records of 
the First Church of Boston are thus disfigured by the following 
entry: ‘“‘Anne, the wife of our brother William Hutchinson, 
having been openly admonished in the public congregation of 
sundry errors, was cast out of the church for impudently per- 
sisting in a manifest lie, expressed by her in open congrega- 
tion.” Gov. Winthrop required her to comply with the sen- 
tence, enjoining her to leave by the end of March. Her hus- 
band having with others purchased Rhode Island she followed 
him there, and the next summer they were joined by many 
others from Boston. 


Let us pause for a moment and note the conditions. Here 
was a woman of grace, culture and ability. A_ self-denying 


woman; helpful to all the poor, sick, or in any way afflicted; a 
woman of undoubted piety, disliked only by a few and that for 
her opinions only. Yet she is summoned to vindicate her be- 
lief by those to whom she was in no way accountable. If the 
judgment of posterity were to depend solely upon the report 
of her case, when before her judges, she would stand clear of all 
imputations as well for the matter as the manner of her heresy. 

In 1642 Mr. Hutchinson died in Pocasset, now Newport. 
The fact that he shared the fortune of his wife through all her 
trials is good evidence of her private virtues. There is nowhere 
any intimation of any alienation on his part to her views. After 
his death his widow selected Pelham Neck as her place of resi- 
dence. The river Hutchinson probably derived its name from 
her. 

In 1643, one year after Mr. Hutchinson’s death, a party of 
Indians fell upon the little settlement which Mrs. Hutchinson 
had joined, and Mrs. Hutchinson, with her children and grand- 
children, except one who was carried into captivity, perished, 
suffering severe tortures by the Indians. The circumstances of 
her death lend a peculiar romance to her life. No name is 
mentioned in our early history with more respect, and no his- 
tory is complete which does not give the general facts of her 
career. Her massacre and that of her household (only a son 
and daughter remaining in Boston) was one of the saddest 
events in the annals of Indian warfare. Eugene Lawrence says 
of her, she had so delicate a spiritual organization that the 
future world was ever more real to her than the praise or blame 
of men. She lived in the universe rather than in the world. 

Some whom I know never pass the little stream at Pelham 
without dropping a tear over the sad fate of Anne Hutchinson, 
while striving to form a faint conception of that unbending 
spirit which there left forever the companionship of its unwor- 
thy race on earth. 


THE BOWL OF ALBEMARLE. 


An Independence Day Legend. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


9 WAS Lady Ashe of Albemarle; 
She heard bold Tarleton boast 
That he the British flag would set 
On every planter’s house he met 
On Carolina’s coast; 
That, when the Carolinas fell, 
He would return, and quaff 
His victory in the honored hall 
Where met the patriots, and call 
On Lady Ashe of Albemarle 
To bring her family beaker out; 
The cavaliers should cheer and shout— 
*Twould make old England laugh! 
O Lady Ashe, O Lady Ashe, 
What wilt thou do, where wilt thou be, 
When courtly Tarleton asks of thee 
The bowl of Albemarle? 


*T was in the hall of Albemarle; 
The feast was spread—they set 
The empty goblets on the board 
Where erst the patriots met. 
The fire upon the oak walls gleamed, 
And on the men looked down 
From green festoons of mistletoe 
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With berries white as winter’s snow, 
The flag of England’s crown. 

Then Tarleton called on Lady Ashe 
To bring him in the hall 

The goblet of her family pride, 

The goblet ancient wine had dyed, 
The bowl! of Albemarle. 

O Lady Ashe, what wilt thou do? 

A patriot’s daughter should be true; 

Their flags are red, and thine is blue, 
My Dame of Albemarle! 


The legend old of Albemarle: 
The oaken door swung wide, 
And Lady Ashe came to the board, 
And Tarleton stood beside. 

She raised the bow] above her head; 
’Twas filled with roses. Then— 
“It matches well the red flag!” said 

Gay Tarleton to his men. 
The roses o’er the astrals burned, 
‘And fragrant grew the air, 
As slowly she the goblet turned 
Above her shining hair. . 
Flower after flower, the roses red 
She dropped upon her stately head. 
Their beauty charmed, their perfume filled 
The high colonial hall : 
As, flower by flower, my lady spilled 
The bow] of Albemarle! 


The bowl, the bowl of Albemarle, 
She turned it in the air, 
And here a rose and there a rose 
She spilled upon her hair. 
A prophet’s fire then stirred her blood, 
And on the cup once more 
Gazing with flashing eyes, she stood; 
Then smiling in defiant mood 
She dashed it to the floor! 
The startled guard advanced apace, 
But stood my lady there, 
The patriot triumph in her face, 
The roses in her hair. 
O Lady Ashe, my Lady Ashe, 
All silent is the hall. 
Thy cheeks are red, the patriot’s white, 
And Tarleton’s ashen in the light; 
Speak, Dame of Albemarle! 


“My gallant general, hear!” she said. 
“We've heard your merry boast, 
That you would line with British flags 
The Carolinian coast, 
And that from our old cup should be 
Your wine of victory spilled; 
My courtly general, thou art weighed, 
For there’s one promise thou hast made, 
That on the land or on the sea, 
Can never be fulfilled!” 
In voiceless hall, ’mid staring men, 
Still stood my lady there, 
The patriot glory in her face, 
The roses in her hair! 


The broken bowl of Albemarle! 
Life teaches life, and he 
Whose will from self itself has freed, 
A thousand wills may free! 
O Lady Ashe, my Lady Ashe, 
Who heard proud Tarleton boast, 
It is the Rose of Albemarle 
The gallant rider’s toast 
Who woke in dawns of dewy morns 
And followed golden peals of horns 
Down Carolina’s coast, 
And Freedom’s new-born banners set 
On every planter’s house they met! 


HOW SHALL THE BUSY HOUSEKEEPER FIND 
TIME FOR THE CLUB? 


By Jessie B. McKinney, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


y \ HE question now presented for our consideration is 
one of almost vital importance. Now that we know 
the woman’s club has “come to stay” (for its life is 
already a part of our national life), we should de- 

termine, once for all, what right and title the busy house- 

keeper has within its lines. 

Those of us who are busy housewives and also members 
of a club may wish to indicate our position for our own 
satisfaction, and, at the same time, set at rest the minds of 
those who view the club movement with a jealous fear’ of 
having their home comforts curtailed thereby. 

We must also try to tell the housekeeper who is not a 
club member how she may contrive to keep her husband’s 
socks darned, her children clothed and fed, her home in good 
order and then find time to be a faithful and enthusiastic 
member of the club. 

Let us assume, for sake of argument, that the duties of 
housekeeping and those of the club do conflict. There must 
be, then, many sadly neglected homes in our fair land, for we 
reckon that at least 60 per cent. of club members are also busy 
housekeepers. 

Shall we be obliged to plead guilty to the charges of ill- 
kept homes, neglected husbands and untrained children? 

Surely it cannot be necessary, when one who is a com- 
petent judge has declared that “among the best ordered 
households in this and other lands are those of literary 
women.” 

The many and varied duties required of housewives now 
and ages past have been the means of developing in woman- 
kind a sixth sense, which may be called quick-wittedness. 

This faculty, strange as it may seem, enables a woman 
to undertake and accomplish many things not attempted by 
the opposite sex, and also to perform two or more duties at 
the same time. 

For instance, when the old-fashioned cradle was used, it 
was not uncommon to see the mother with one foot on the 
rocker, her knitting in hand, and her eyes fixed upon a book 
on her knee. . 

Imagine, if you can, a man’s trying to do three such 
simple things at once! The mere effort would try his nerves 
exceedingly, while the result might prove disastrous to all 


concerned. 
The activity of our sex has been aptly described in these 


words: 
“Women are never lazy! They don’t know what it is to 


be quiet! If they can’t agitate the universe and play at ball 
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with hemispheres, they'll make mountains out of domestic 
mole-hills and raise social storms in household teacups. For- 
bid them to hold forth upon the freedom of nations and the 
wrongs of mankind and they’ll quarrel with Mrs. Jones about 
the shape of a mantle or the character of a small maid- 
servant.” 

And so we have decided to concern ourselves with “the 
wrongs of mankind” rather than with the cut of a garment, 
and have concluded to expend our surplus energy in the club 
instead of in “social storms over the teacups.” 

There may be a difference of opinion in our minds in 
respect to what is meant by a “busy housekeeper,” for there 
are greatly varying degrees of busy-ness. 

We should agree, no doubt, that she has a family of sev- 
eral children, and, with the aid of one servant (not always 
a competent one at that), has full charge of her household 
affairs. Such a woman is indeed busy, in the true sense of 
the word! 

Let us suppose further that, having had a fair education, 
her domestic duties have driven from her mind much of her 
school-day learning. Being impressed with the fact that she 
is getting “behind the times,” and feeling the need of some- 
thing higher and more noble than daily drudgery, this mother 
and busy housekeeper comes to the conclusion that she owes 
something more to herself and those dear to her than to min- 
ister only to their physical wants. 

A friend urges her to become a member of the Saturday 
Club. If she hesitates and asks herself the question, “How 
shall I find the time?” it is only for a moment, for she knows 
by experience she can make time, as she always has, for any- 
thing she most desired to do. 

Right here is the solution of our problem “in a nutshell.” 
Tkat old proverb about the “will” and the “way,” you all 
know it, is especially applicable to our question. 

Let the busy housewife once feel the need of mental 
growth and intellectual food and her query then becomes, 
“How can I afford to do without the club?” 


And thus it comes that for two hours every week our busy 
housekeeper leaves her home cares in charge of another. 


The change of thought and scene act as a mental tonic, 
and she returns to her family refreshed in mind and body. 


Does the husband of our new club member come home 
to a cold dinner, or do the children go untaught and untidy? 
Most certainly not! The mother is just as competent as before 
to direct her household affairs, and even more so, for her 
mental horizon is broadened, with the result that new methods 
of economizing her time and strength suggest themselves as 
never before. 

The children are taught to wait upon themselves and each 
other, and, if able, to assist Mary in the kitchen when there is 
extra work to be done. 

Should the servant be taken ill, or leave without notice, 
our club woman is not dismayed, even though a paper for the 
next meeting must be prepared. 

When a thought comes, she drops her work for a moment 
to jot it down, and her subject can be committed to memory 
as readily while performing the mechanical part of her house- 
work as in the quiet of the library. New ideas come to the re- 
ceptive mind from many an unsuspected source, as an artist 
learns new tints from the varying face of nature. Perhaps the 
midnight oil is burned occasionally, for in the quiet hours of 
night the brightest thoughts may grow, and the busy woman 
learns that the best of inspirations sometimes come only with 
dreams. 

“Qh,” but our friend remarks, “I should be obliged to cut 


down my list of calling acquaintances and give up many hours 
of social enjoyment if I belonged to a club.” 

One of the best things about the club is the opportunity 
it gives us for cultivating the social side of our natures. It is 
what the busy woman most needs—a means of making new and 
congenial friends without the aid of so-called society, for in 
its commonly accepted sense, society keeps a great many peo- 
ple from making the most of themselves. 

Is this little woman whose picture we have tried to draw 
an entirely imaginary character? 


We all know many a gracious woman, 

Cultured, refined, and wholly human, 

Who strays afar in Learning’s fields, 

And yet, with equal aptness wields 
The chafing-dish or ladle; 

But who has known a single one 

Who to her club would gladly run 
And leave the baby’s cradle? 


The baby’s cradle is, in truth, the last thing to be neglected. 


' We couldn’t slight our duty at that post if we would, for its 


little occupant has a most decided way of asserting its rights. 

If anything must be sacrificed, let it be some of the un- 
necessary cooking, dusting, scrubbing—yes, and visiting that 
has taken much of the time and strength of both mistress and 
maid. 

And how does the husband of our club member view this 
new order of things? At first with suspicion, then with tol- 
erance, and at last by taking a secret delight in his wife’s ac- 
complishments! 

Is it not true that all the blessings we enjoy to-day in the 
advancement of science, the improvement of the arts, the in- 
vention of labor-saving devices, yes, and the establishment of 
women’s clubs, are beneficent gifts supplying the demands 
made by our higher nature? 

The world needed the woman’s club and the club had to 
exist. It could not prosper without its unmarried members 
and women of leisure, but such do not need the club one-half 
as much as does the busy housekeeper. 

The woman with no home cares is independent; she has, 
practically, no limitations to her comings and her goings. She 
may don a bicycle suit and wheel away to the ends of the earth 
and no one will hurry her home; she can have the advantages 
of travel with no one’s expenses to pay but her own. 

The busy housekeeper is not so privileged. She must de- 
pend upon the club for her journey to ancient Rome, or a 
day’s excursion in the literary fields of the modern world. 

Happy is she who is not too busy to pause a moment to 
listen to some new thought on “The Nature of Domestic Ser- 
vice.” “The Moral Training of Our Children,” or “The Art of 
Making the Best of Things.” 

They used to tell us the only way to learn to do is by 
doing. 

If the busy housekeeper really wishes to know how she 
may find time for the club, let her become a member of such 
an organization and solve the problem at leisure, and to her 
own satisfaction. It can be done, and she alone can do it! 


The records of the women’s clubs of any one city are 
largely that of any other city or town, and it is shown by 
these that women are turning their attention to every good 
work that concerns humanity. In an educational way they are 
broadening and deepening their own knowledge, cultivating a 
spirit of unity, and grasping the larger meaning of life and its 
opportunities.—Pamela A. Patterson. 
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A BUSY CLUB WOTIIAN FIND TIME 
FOR HER HOUSEKEEPING? 


HOW CAN 


By Ida F. W. Delano, Saginaw, Mich. 


‘HIS topic reminds me, in a cursory way, 

Of the man in the fable, who had nothing to pay 
At an inn, for lodging for self and his steed; 
He adopted this plan to help out his need: 
He turned his horse in the stall, and then asked a fee 
To view him with head where his tail ought to be. 
’Tis a truth axiomatic, that even bright folks 

Oft patronize more, the greater the hoax. 

So he got many dimes before any told 

How completely and perfectly they had been sold. 
This man in the fable, bent on lodging and feeding, 
Told a fact and a truth, but it was misleading. 


Now a housekeeping-club woman, one surely may be 
But a club woman housekeeper, is an anomaly,— 

A paradox startling, that if once you have found 

In logic, ’tis like the man’s horse turned around. 
Attention is called of the whole Federation 

To the fact that housekeeping is a separate vocation 
From housework, and all its hard drudgery attendant; 
Though each on the other is somewhat dependant. 
Housekeeping means ruling o’er all things supreme 
In the kingdom of home, to be dictator and queen 
Over all of its subjects, and also the king; 

To attend to their morals and meals, everything; 

To meet all emergencies, however dire; 

To nurture the children, and coddle their sire; 

To curtail expenses, so that two ends shall meet, 
And never be other than wise, gracious and sweet. 


Housekeepers have all experienced, no doubt, 
The whys and the wherefores, the ins and the out, 
Of that noble, not easy, no-let-up vocation 

That often becomes a complete usurpation 

Of time, that should go to the mind’s recreation. 
So a busy housekeeper out from perfect hubbub 
Will find time, or take time, to attend to her club. 
But our busy club woman can do better than that, 
For her motto in life is no “requiescat.”’ 


But she never keeps house, some critics aver; 

They judge so because the house seldom keeps her, 

For she’s off at her meetings, or on a committee; 

She is down in the club room, or out of the city. 

She travels the year round all over creation 

To convention, and chapter and state Federation, 

Quite willing to serve on each delegation 

From the clubs she belongs to, which count up 
guess, 

To ten or a dozen, often more, seldom less., 


by rough 


Besides this, included with the rest of her cares, 

Are founding of hospitals, and bossing church fairs; 
She even indulges her charitable bent 

By making pop corn balls that sell for a cent. 

She does other things, which are equally bad, 
Among which, is chasing each new-fangled fad. 
With club parties, club dinners, and other club diet 
Our busy club woman has no moments of quiet. 


“a find time for home? Well, we know how she can: 
In just the same way as a busy club man, | 


He is husband, or father, or son; but we fear 

He is worse than a woman about leaving his sphere. 
Perhaps it would be well at the next Federation 

To consider some scheme for his education. 

As the head of the household, can he split the wood, 
Clean the walks, mow the lawn? He don’t if he could. 
Does he earn his living by the sweat of his brow? 
Not always; for often ’tis earned by his frau. 


The home is God-given, for father and mother; 
One should find the time, as well as the other 

To keep and protect it. Do you ask in what way? 
Well, to learn the true inwardness, apply the X ray 
Of science, and so see the subject clear through. 
And now, if you wish it, that we will do. 

If you think, my club sisters, you’re of low origin, 
Because from Man’s backbone you did not begin, 
Remember the thought of the great connoisseur, 
That from his backbone man had nothing to spare. 
The rib is symbolic of strength and of grace 

And you to the man are supporter and brace. 


’Tis a very poor rule that won’t work but one way; 

If a man have two trades, then a woman may. 

We have proven today, that a busy club woman 

Is active, and agile, and quite superhuman. 

Falling just a bit short of being divine, 

She accomplishes much if it’s just in her line. 

Thus we have the solution of this great paradoxy, 

The club woman keeps house, but she does it by proxy. 


THE FOURTH AT BILLSBORO. 


By May Ellis Nichols. 


O you make that as a motion, Mrs. Jones?” Mrs. 
Jones, who had been talking for the last ten 
minutes as glibly as—usual, dropped back into 
her chair as if her feet had been knocked from 


under her. 

“T never made a motion in my life,” she gasped. 

“Will some one else make a motion, then?” asked the pres- 
ident. 

To the uninitiated the mysteries of parliamentary law are 
second only to the black art, and the woman’s club of Billsboro 
had not yet mastered its intricacies. Nevertheless, after a long 
pause, a little woman with snapping black eyes arose and with 
determination marked in every line of her naturally resolute 
face said: “I will make a motion. I move that we raise some 
money.” 

There was another long pause, and finally the president 
suggested that some one should second this eminently proper 
motion. A woman being found courageous enough to compass 


this feat, it was unanimously carried; and the society evidently 


went into a committee of the whole, for every one began to talk 
to her nearest neighbor as fast and as loud as she could. 
Billsboro is one of those towns in New York state that 
shows its New England descent in every feature. Its one prin- 
cipal street wanders placidly along between green-shuttered 
white houses, making a pause at the store where the postoffice 
is kept, another at the blacksmith shop, and a full stop at the 
top of the hill where the twin spires of its two meeting houses 
point the followers of Calvin and Wesley to the same heaven. 
Billsboro is five miles from a railroad and still gets its daily 
mail by stage, but it is by no means behind the times, for, as 
we have seen, it has a flourishing woman’s club. This club does 
not study art, nor is it a Woman’s Relief Corps; but in its es- 
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sence it is both and more, for what can better embody art and 
cultivate patriotism than a village improvement society? 

On this particular second Wednesday in May the society 
had met at the home of its president, Mrs. Amanda Gale, and 
was discussing the ways and means of raising money to build 
walks and plant shade trees. 

“Then we are all agreed,” said Mrs. Gale, raising her voice 
to attract attention, “that we shall have a supper and an enter- 
tainment afterward. . The next question is when shall they be 
held. I would suggest the Fourth of July.” 

There was a pause, then a hum of disapproval. Finally the 
black-eyed woman spoke again: | 

“T don’t know any reason why the truth shouldn’t be 
spoken right out. We all know that the only good place for 
such an affair is the hotel, and we all know, too, that since Jos. 
White rented it there has been no end of drunkenness there 
every Fourth. Last year it wasn’t safe for a woman to be in 
the street, and we didn’t want our boys out either. If we could 
rent the bar-room, too, I should be in favor of holding our en- 
tertainment on the Fourth.” 

“Tf that is all the objection, I will hold myself responsible 
for decency and order,” said Mrs. Gale. “It seems to me there 
couldn’t be a better work for a village improvement society 
than to reform our method of celebrating our greatest national 
holiday.” 

The others looked at her in puzzled silence. 
ventured to ask: “How will you do it?” 

“I know no more than you, only I believe that I shall be 
led,” said Mrs. Gale, falling into the phraseology she had 
learned from a Quaker mother. 

Amanda Gale was a masterful woman. She was a leader 
by virtue of her large heart, as well as her clear head. She was 
the woman—there is always at least one such in every country 
neighborhood—who was expected and welcomed in the house 
of life and death alike, and whose very presence gave strength 
and comfort. Now, as the meeting broke up and the women 
walked in twos and threes down the flower-bordered walk, they 
took it for granted that in some way Amanda Gale would man- 
age everything to their liking. 

The next day Mrs. Gale called on Josiah White, the land- 
lord of the village tavern to see if his house could be rented for 
the Fourth of July, and she received the answer she expected. 

“You can have the house for the day and welcome to run 
as you please,” said Mr. White, “all but the bar-room. That’s 
my business. You run yours and I'll run mine.” 

To the surprise of her constituents Mrs. Gale accepted the 
offer and preparations for the festivities went gaily on. 

The morning of the Fourth of July dawned clear and beau- 
tiful, and 9 o’clock found the “Village Improvement Society” 
in possession of the village inn. Proprietor White’s wife and 
daughters had taken advantage of ‘the opportunity to make a 
long planned visit, and Mrs. Gale and her helpers had every- 
thing at their disposal. They had decided to serve a hot din- 
ner, and the savory odors of roasts and poultry, and the long 
rows of crisp, flaky pies made the dinner hour seem a veritable 
laggard. 

In the bar-room sat “Jos.” White surrounded by his little 
coterie. The “setters” they were popularly called; they styled 
themselves the “boys.” Chief among them was a little dried-up 
man named Sam Simmons. Sam was the village wag, and the 
“boys” never tired of repeating his witticisms, though they 
usually had a subtle, local flavor that made them difficult for the 
outsiders to appreciate. Seated next him was Tom Martin, an- 
other familiar type, the man who is sober and industrious for a 
time and then has a spree corresponding in length to the period 
of sobriety. Tom Martin’s sprees were annual and occurred 


At last one 


regularly on the Fourth of July. The third conspicuous figure 
in the group was Hank Chapman, whose bloated face and 
bleared eyes were their own commentary. Beside these there 
were two or three nondescript loungers, who had dropped in 
because it was a holiday and they had nothing else to do. 

“So th’ old hens were goin’ t’ rent bar-room an’ all, eh, 
Jos?” Tom Martin was saying. 

Mine host gave a nod in the affirmative. 

“An’ what did y’ tell ’em?” queried another. 

“Speakin’ of hens,” broke in Sam, and immediately there 
was an expectant hush, “who can tell the difference between 
us boys an’ the women, and th’ old hen that hatched ducks?” 
Every one thought awhile and then gave it up. 

“Pshaw! Can’t none of y’ guess that? Well, I’ll tell ye,” 
said Sam. “The old hen was worried because th’ ducks took t’ 
th’ water, and th’ Billsboro women are worried because we 
don’t.” 

During the applause that followed refreshments were served 
all around and Sam was encouraged to make another sally. 

“T call this a pretty patriotic crowd, anyway,” he began. 
“Now, Hank, Jos. and Tom here represent our national colors 
in themselves. See?” 

“How’s that?” every one asked. 

“Easy enough to see how Hank stands for the red,” ven- 
tured a bystander. 

“And I’m White,” said Jos, mightily pleased at his own 
quickness of perception, “but I’ll be hanged if I see why Tom’s 
blue.” 

“Easy enough,” said the village Twain. ‘““Tom’s blue be- 
cause, as usual, he hasn’t money enough to buy another drink.” 

This called forth prolonged laughter from every one but 
Tom himself. He absolutely refused to consider it a pleasantry 
and felt called upon to vindicate himself, which he did by throw- 
ing a grimy five dollar bill on the counter. 

“That’s a lie,” he said, “an’ I’ll prove it. I'll treat the 
crowd. Git out th’ best you’ve got, Jos, the kind y’ dish up t’ 
th’ coachin’ parties of city swells.” 

So commanded, Josiah White disappeared and Sam began 
a long story that was interrupted by Mrs. Gale’s opening the 
door and looking in. “I want to speak to Mr. White,” she said. 

She was told that he had just stepped out for a minute. 
She retired, but came back a few minutes later to find that Mr. 
White had not yet returned and Hank Chapman had appointed 
himself bartender and was serving the crowd most generously. 
Mrs. Gale calmly stationed herself at the door and waited 
twenty minutes, then she said: “You say you do not know 
where Mr. White is nor when he is coming back. I rented this 
house for the day and feel responsible for it in the absence of 
the proprietor. I must request you all to step out of doors.” 

They looked at her blankly, but obeyed without a question. 
Not one of them but owed his debt of gratitude to Amanda 
Gale. When they were all outside she turned the key in the 
lock and put it in her pocket. “I shall keep this key till I can 
return it to Mr. White himself,” she said, and -went back to her 
work. 

Once outside, with a stout door between them and their 
paradise, the “boys” began to wonder where Jos White was 
and to realize that unless he returned their plans for the day 
would be materially changed. No one interested himself enough 
to make a search, however; some strayed in to get a good hot 
dinner instead of the other “something hot” they had in mind; 
Tom offered to turn an ice cream freezer for the women, and 
the rest contented themselves with smoking and story telling. 

Everything went like a marriage bell. The dinner was per- 
fection and greatly in demand. In a neighboring meadow the 
small boys fired torpedoes and fire crackers to their hearts’ 
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content. The Green Corners ball nine came over in the after- 
noon to play the Billsboro boys; and ice cream, lemonade and 
pretty girls were everywhere. But the best part was left for the 
evening. First, there was a rousing patriotic speech by Rich- 
ard Oakley, a former Billsboro boy who was rapidly making a 
name for himself at the county seat. Then followed some his- 
toric tableaux, among them one in which young Oakley played 
John Alden to pretty Edith Gale’s Priscilla; and last, of course, 
there was a grand display of fireworks from the meeting house 
hill. 

It was midnight before the last wagon drove off and the 
last couple sauntered home in the moonlight. Even then Mrs. 
Gale was still busy in the kitchen putting the last article “to 
rights.” On the front porch Richard Oakley had followed 
John Alden’s historic example and “spoken for himself” so 
effectively that he and Edith had been planning their joint fu- 
ture for an hour when Mrs. Gale appeared at the door, saying: 
“Come and hold the light for us, Edith, while Richard helps 
me put the ice cream freezers in the cellar.” 

She led the way down the dark stairs with one, while Rich- 
ard carried another, and Edith followed with the lamp. “They 
belong in the farthest corner,” she said, “and I always like to 
leave everything just as I found it.” 

They were half way across the cellar when suddenly, from 
under their very feet, came a muffled, uncanny sound, half 
groan, half shriek. Edith screamed and almost dropped the 
lamp; even Richard confessed to a creeping sensation. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “Are there spirits under 
us?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gale, “but not the kind that make 
such noises as that. There is an old wine cellar dug below the 
level of this one. Here is the trap door. You might open it; 
maybe a cat or dog has got shut in.”’ 

If Richard did not relish the idea of opening the trap door 
he did not care to acknowledge it to a woman, so while Edith 


gathered her skirts about her ready for flight, Mrs. Gale took 


the lamp and Richard slipped the bolt and opened the door. 
The mystery was solved. There, covered with mud and fes- 
tooned with cobwebs, resembling nothing so much as a dilapi- 
dated old barn rat, was the lost proprietor of the Billsboro inn, 
Josiah White himself. 

“This is a pretty howdydo!” he snarled, lighting up his 
sentence with a series of words lurid enough to eclipse all the 
fireworks for miles around. “To be hunted to one’s own cellar 
like a fox to his hole—” 

“It was a remarkably still hunt,” interrupted Richard, 
laughing half at the figure before him and half at his figure of 
speech. 

“Well, just let me catch the cur that played me this game,” 
fumed White. “if I won’t break his head for him!” 

“T am afraid I am that guilty person,” said Mrs. Gale. “I 
came down here in a hurry this morning and thought I would 
close and bolt that door before some one came down in the 
dark and fell in.” | | 

It may have been regard for her sex, or it may have been 
regard for her company that made Jos. White reconsider his 
threat, but certain it is that he did not put it into execution. 
The story leaked out, however, and the “boys” viewed it from 
such a humorous standpoint that Jos. never heard the last of it. 
As a result he left Billsboro in the fall, and more than one con- 
sidered his leaving the best work ever accomplished by the 
“Village Improvement Society.” 

Billsboro has never quite understood how it all happened, 
and still wonders if Amanda Gale was really “led,” or whether 
it was only poor old Jos. White who was so cruelly misled by 
his own evil spirits. 


A LESSON. 


By L. W. P. 


S life worth living? Ask of the bob-o’-link, 
Who for the joy of it, 
No longer strong 
To withhold his song, 
Springs from the bough 
And ere on the tall meadow grass he sink 
Fills the air with it. 


Now on his slender perch he sits, 

Sways with delight, 

Watching his mate 

Below in the brake 

Shielding her young 

With him to protect, on light wing she flits 
Songless, yet blithe. 

Watch her at work as from bough to bough 
Anxiously ‘searching 
Seeking the food 
For her dear brood 
She busily moves; 
Soon on the wing they'll be warblimg, as now 
They, too, skim the air. 


A lesson to us they freely are giving, 
And thus it runs: 

If cheerily 

And merrily 

Our task is begun, 

What need to ask, “Is life worth living?” 
Better the last “Well done.” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB OF PITT 
BURG, PENN. 


By Julia Morgan Harding. 


Although founded on the same great general principles, 
such as the creation of organized centers for women’s work, 
thought and action, the advancement of science, literature and 
art, and to provide comfortable and attractive meeting places 
for their members, no two women’s clubs among the hundreds 
enrolled in the National Federation will be found to be work- 
ing out those principles on exactly the same line of develop- 
ment. Many of the problems presented for solution are the 
same, and many identical questions coge up for adjustment, 
but unless the individuality of the club is preserved and it lives . 
its own life, its growth will not be healthy. 

The history of the Twentieth Century Club of Pittsburg is 
a record of rapid but conservative development, in which per- 
haps individuality unduly preponderates as yet, but there are 
reasons why the club has very naturally lived to itself, more 
than would be guessed bv the casual critic from a distant club, 
whose first comment would be, “You only work for your- 
selves.” A _ brief sketch of the inception, organization and 


workings of the club will explain away this idiosyncrasy. The 
early history of the club may be told in a few sentences. It was 
founded in the spring of 1894 by a few women who were called 
together by the writer, and a club organization was at her sug- 
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gestion rapidly effected. The 14th of May, 1808, saw the close 
of the fourth year of the club’s existence, and the opening of a 
new era, in a club house unsurpassed in the country for beauty; 
elegance and convenience. The membership is increased from 
time to time at the pleasure of the club, and is now limited to 
400, but as the waiting list is large, a number of new members 
will in all probability be elected before the opening of a new 
season. The club has no debts, and a comfortable surplus fund 
is carefully invested. The department system was adopted a 
year ago, and though not as successful in bringing forward ac- 
tive workers among the members as was hoped, the attendance 
at meetings, the interest manifested, and the papers written, 
have been such as to confirm the belief of those who favored 
the plan that it would in the end prove the most adequate and 
stimulating means of conducting club work, and it will be con- 
tinued with certain modifications. The Twentieth Century Club 
has made the mistake which is easily rectified of giving too 
much to its members, and the number of departments will be 
reduced next year. In the year just ended, the sections were 
“Home,” “Sociology,” “Art” (including music), “Literature 
and History.” A current topics class ‘was conducted every 
Monday morning, and French and German classes, intermedi- 
ate and advanced, met weekly under the instruction of profes- 
sors from the Berlitz School of Languages. Among the emi- 
nent lecturers who have appeared befo~e the club the past sea- 
son were William L. Tomlins of Chicago, Miss Helen A. Whit- 
tier of Lowell, Mrs. Mary H. Flint of New York, Madame 
Kate Ockleston Lippa of Pittsburg, Miss Maria Parloa, Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing of the Chautauqua Cooking School, Mrs. M. 
J. Lincoln of Boston, Miss Kate Wheelock, Woodrow Wilson, 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Belloc’s work in 
the club consisted of a course of six lectures on “Democracy,” 
and one on “The Philosophical Movement of the 18th Cen- 
tury,” and Miss Kate Wheelock gave three illustrated lectures 
on “Whist.” The event of the year, and in truth the event of 
its life so far, has been the removal of the club to a fine old 
colonial mansion on Duquesne Way, overlooking the Allegheny 
river. 

The growth of the membership list and the demand for 
room and better conveniences made the question of a perma- 
nent home one which deeply agitated the club and brought out 
the conflicting opinions and interests natural to the dwellers 
‘in two cities which spread over such an immense territory as 
Pittsburg and Allegheny. The matter was finally compromised 
on the indisputable ground that a common center must be 
chosen, and the club decided to remain in the easily accessible 
business portion of the city, instead of removing to a cleaner 
but inaccessible location which twenty-five years from now may 
possibly be the center of activities, but would at present be out 
of the way. The question of removal was decided late in the 
winter, and on the first of April the new home, which has been 
leased for five years, was turned over to the president by the 
furnishing committee, in whose hands the entire control of re- 
pairs, rebuilding and decoration had been placed. 

As it stands today the club house is an honor and a credit 
to the city of Pittsburg, not only as a monument of woman’s 
work and the model of a luxurious yet simple and artistic 
home, but as a proof of the splendid financial management, 
prudence and common sense which have made such an achieve- 
ment possible. 
| The necessary repairs, painting, papering, etc., were paid for 
by a fund of $2000 taken from surplus investments. The fur- 
nishing of the house was provide for by a special subscription 
_ fund which reached nearly $2000, and by many individual gifts. 
Within its hospitable doorway the atmosphere of the house 
seems charged with sunshine, for it is lighted by windows on 
all sides, and faces the wide expanse of oa hig The archi- 


tecture, wood-work, mouldings, etc., are of the best period of 
such work, as the house is one of the few old mansions left in 
the old part of the city, and the committee in charge carried 
out the colonial idea in their choice of flirniture, the result 
being dignified and noble. 

The assembly room is white and scarlet; the library across 
the hall is in mahogany and a duller red; the dining room is 
also finished in mahogany, with green hangings and carpet, 
and is a strikingly handsome apartment. On entering the front 
door, at the end of the hall, one catches a glimpse of a fasci- 
nating little writing room. Upstairs, a dainty bedroom and 
bathroom, and a handsomely furnished whist room overlook the 
river; back of them are two large class and committee rooms, 
suitably fitted up, two dressing rooms, and a bright, cheery 
apartment devoted to the use of the secretary, which opens out 
on a porch overlooking an old-fashioned garden. The third 
floor, with the exception of a large storeroom, is occupied by 
the janitress and servants. 

To have accomplished what the Twentieth Century Club 
has done in four years, in a conservative community where its 
ability to meet its financial obligations was at first distrusted, 
and the permanence of its movement doubted; to have accom- 
plished all this without friction, in perfect harmony, and/ with 
the confidence that every member only desires the good/of the 
club, is surely a record upon which all club women may con- 
gratulate us. 

Almost alone among clubs, however, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club seems only to work for itself, and to neglect the 
ever present opportunity to extend its privileges and results to 
less fortunate classes of society. This is not exactly due to 
neglect or indifference. The Civic Club of Allegheny county 
is the direct outgrowth of the Twentieth Century Club, and was 
at first designed to be organized as a department, or civic sec- 
tion, but the majority of those who were interested in civic 
work thought it better to admit men to active membership and 
to charter it as a separate organization; but its most energetic 
women workers and many of its officers are members of the 
Twentieth Century Club, and therefore any idea of working on 
similar lines was abandoned by the latter, for a time at least. 

The growth of what is called “club spirit” has been slow, 
but we can afford to wait for it, for we know it is sure to come, 
and will be all the more deeply rooted if it is the product of 
good work, good feeling and financial stability, rather than the 
cause. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


By Alice M. Wood. 


HEN Mrs. Grey accepted a position upon the Dra- 
matic Committee of the Wigtown Woman’s Club, 
it was with the distinct understanding that she 
was not to be its chairman. 

Before the Year Book went to the printer’s hands one of 
the other two members resigned. Meeting the remaining mem- 
ber on the street Mrs. Grey said: 

“Do you know why Mrs. Baker resigned from the dramatic 
committee?” 

“Has she resigned?” inquired Mrs. Smith much surprised; 
then she added in an injured tone, “I think she might have 
told me so I could resign at the same time.” 

“Perhaps it’s not too late yet,” suggested Mrs. Grey with 
bitter irony. 

But Mrs. Smith failed to see anything but the loop-hole af- 
forded, and rejoined gratefully that she should send in her 
resignation that very day. 
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So that is how Mrs. Grey was fairly pushed into the posi- 
tion of chairman, for, of course, no one could expect a woman 
pressed into service at the last minute like that to accept a posi- 
tion of such responsibility. 

It had been a pet plan with Mrs. Grey to put upon the 
boards this year a play worthy of an association of such lit- 
erary merit as the Wigtown Woman’s Club. Of course, she 
would not criticise the attempts of preceding years, but this 
year something more pretentious must be done, something 
more worthy of a distinctively literary body. In short, she 
had determined upon “As You Like It,” as her choice. 

Wishing to give plenty of time to the undertaking, Mrs. 
Grey and the other members of the committee started out right 
after the Christmas holidays to secure their characters, although 
the date of dramatic day was April 16th. With twenty-three 
actors to secure out of a club of one hundred members, the 
sooner work was begun, the better. 

At the end of January the committee had a meeting to dis- 
cuss results, which were found to be, to put it very mildly, of 
a discouraging tendency. Seven of those who had been re- 
quested to take part had taken the matter into consideration, 
and had refused; ten had refused without consideration for any- 
one; in fact the only reliable material at hand was Adam and 
one duke. 

It was admitted on all sides that the entire idea of “As You 
Like It” must be given up and something simpler substituted. 
After some weeks spent in reading over and discussing differ- 
ent plays, “Pygmalion and Galatea” was finally selected as hav- 
ing only nine characters and one stage setting, though it was 
admitted by all that the fawn necessary in one act offered seri- 
ous obstacles. 

By the time fixed for the first rehearsal two vacancies were 
found, one woman giving wp her part because her most intimate 
friend was not to be in the play, the other declining to act be- 
cause, as.she explained “Mr. Quintus just put down his foot that 
I should not attempt it.” 

“I might have expected that,” said the chairman, “she al- 
ways makes that excuse when she is asked to any work she 
doesn’t just fancy. I’ve known her get out of any amount of 
church work with that same plea.” 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. Blake, another member of the com- 
mittee, “I met Mr. Quintus this morning and asked him why 
he was so opposed to his wife’s taking part in dramatic day 
this year, and he was completely astonished; said it was the 
first he had heard of the matter.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to do but get the year book and 
read the names over again and see what we can do in some 
other direction.” 

So the weary search was once more taken up. 

At the second rehearsal another member resigned, having 
concluded to go out of town for a visit. It really seemed as 
if the part of Chrysos was fated, as five women who had learned 
it at different times had either resigned or been transferred to 
ancther part. Another survey of the year book showed some 
territory still unexplored, and after more travel and much per- 
suasion the place was once more filled. 

The fourth rehearsal found all there, but several were in a 
very depressed frame of mind. 

“T wish I’d never consented to take part in this play,” cried 
one whose generally bright though decidedly irregular features 
were now overshadowed with woe. “Just think what Miss Nel- 
son said to me—that it must be so comforting to feel that you 
had a perfectly Greek outline, for of course no one else would 
dare take part in a play like this.” 

“That’s no worse than Mrs. Kenny said to me,” cried an- 
Other. “She said she had understood that it was mostly the 


elderly ladies in the caste this year.” 

“Mrs. Casper asked me,” said another, “why we didn’t se- 
lect something of more literary merit, something standard, like 
Shakespeare’s plays, for instance.” 

“And Miss Gates told me,” cried a fourth, “that it took con+ 
siderable nerve for amateurs to attempt to reproduce one of 
Mary Anderson’s favorite plays.” 

“If I could only sleep,” wailed a woman who had twelve 
lines. “I lie awake night after night with those awful words 
ringing through my brain. I know I shall be down sick before 
long.” 

“And Mrs. Ferry told me,” interrupted little Miss Mason 
reproachfully eyeing the committee, “that you had sat with her 
an hour and a half just begging her to take my part before you 
offered it to me. If I’m not considered the proper person for 
this part I want to know it right now. I didn’t ask to take part 
in this play, heaven knows!” 

This last placed the committee in a most awkward position, 
for no amount of inward anathematizing Mrs. Ferry’s lack of 
judgment could palliate the cold facts in the case. 

“I beg leave to return this book to the owners,” said Miss 
Mason coldly, rising to leave the room. “Perhaps you might 
try two hours’ work next time and secure some suitable per- 
son,” 

Handing Mrs. Grey the book in question, the speaker swept 
loftily from the room. 

This act cast quite a damper on the rehearsal, each person 
present seeming to revolve in her mind the question of how 
many others had been asked to fill her part before herself. It 
was concluded to postpone the rehearsal until Miss Mason’s 
part could be filled. The fact was, the committee was about» 
discouraged, and talked about giving up the entire thing, but 
at the earnest request of the president, work was resumed, 
and, by changing the parts about once more, an extra person 
was found who would take the part of a slave. 

By this time it was resolved to hold rehearsals in the opera 
house, to accustom the actors to the exits and entrances. But 
the size of the building so terrified the speakers that what voice 
they had in the first place seemed to desert them utterly. 

“You must speak louder, Miss Nellie,” called Mrs. Grey 
from the middle seats for the third time; whereupon Miss Nellie 
rushed hastily from the stage, dissolved in tears. 

The committee looked at one another uncomfortably. “I 
never was a success at poor-pussying people,” said the chair- 
man disconsolately. “It’s hard enough to do all this work 
without having to be so careful of people’s feelings.” 

“T’ll go and see what I dan do,” said the third member of 
the committee anxiously; “this rehearsal must go on.” 

“Only two weeks more to dramatic day, and look at the 
condition we’re in,” lamented Mrs. Blake. , 

Miss Nellie proved difficult to console. “Mrs. Grey hates 
me, I just know she does,” she wailed. “You can see it by the 
way she looks at me.” 

“She doesn’t either; she thinks everything of you. 
thinks you’re doing it just lovely,” urged the consoler. 

“And Mrs. Blake,” moaned the sufferer, “the way she looks 
at me is simply awful. It seems as if I should go through the 
floor.” 

“You’re just as much mistaken as you can be. She was 
telling me yesterday how much she thought of you, and how 
splendidly she knew you were going to do.” 

The other actors stood about in a gloomy circle. “I know 
I don’t do as well as others,” said WChrysos bitterly, “but I 
didn’t ask to be in this show.” 

“You all do all right,” said the consoler desperately, “but 
what good is that if nobody can hear what you say?” 
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gestion rapidly effected. The 14th of May, 1808, saw the close 
of the fourth year of the club’s existence, and the opening of a 
new era, in a club house unsurpassed in the country for beauty, 
elegance and convenience. The membership is increased from 
time to time at the pleasure of the club, and is now limited to 
400, but as the waiting list is large, a number of new members 
will in all probability be elected before the opening of a new 
season. The club has no debts, and a comfortable surplus fund 
is carefully invested. The department system was adopted a 
year ago, and though not as successful in bringing forward ac- 
tive workers among the members as was hoped, the attendance 
at meetings, the interest manifested, and the papers written, 
have been such as to confirm the belief of those who favored 
the plan that it would in the end prove the most adequate and 
stimulating means of conducting club work, and it will be con- 
tinued with certain modifications. The Twentieth Century Club 
has made the mistake which is easily rectified of giving too 
much to its members, and the number of departments will be 
reduced next year. In the year just ended, the sections were 
“Home,” “Sociology,” “Art” (including music), “Literature 
and History.” A current topics class ‘was conducted every 
Monday morning, and French and German classes, intermedi- 
ate and advanced, met weekly under the instruction of profes- 
sors from the Berlitz School of Languages. Among the emi- 
nent lecturers who have appeared before the club the past sea- 
son were William L. Tomlins of Chicago, Miss Helen A. Whit- 
tier of Lowell, Mrs. Mary H. Flint of New York, Madame 
Kate Ockleston Lippa of Pittsburg, Miss Maria Parloa, Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing of the Chautauqua Cooking School, Mrs. M. 
J. Lincoln of Boston, Miss Kate Wheelock, Woodrow Wilson, 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Belloc’s work in 
the club consisted of a course of six lectures on “Democracy,” 
and one on “The Philosophical Movement of the 18th Cen- 
tury,’ and Miss Kate Wheelock gave three illustrated lectures 
on “Whist.” The event of the year, and in truth the event of 
its life so far, has been the removal of the club to a fine old 
colonial mansion on Duquesne Way, overlooking the Allegheny 
river. 

The growth ‘of the membership list and the demand for 
room and better conveniences made the question of a perma- 
nent home one which deeply agitated the club and brought out 
the conflicting opinions and interests natural to the dwellers 
in two cities which spread over such an immense territory as 
Pittsburg and Allegheny. The matter was finally compromised 
on the indisputable ground that a common center must be 
chosen, and the club decided to remain in the easily accessible 
business portion of the city, instead of removing to a cleaner 
but inaccessible location which twenty-five years from now may 
possibly be the center of activities, but would at present be out 
of the way. The question of removal was decided late in the 
winter, and on the first of April the new home, which has been 
leased for five years, was turned over to the president by the 
furnishing committee, in whose hands the entire control of re- 
pairs, rebuilding and decoration had been placed. 

As it stands today the club house is an honor and a credit 
to the city of Pittsburg, not only as a monument of woman’s 
work and the model of a luxurious yet simple and artistic 
home, but as a proof of the splendid financial management, 
prudence and common sense which have made such an achieve- 
ment possible. 

The necessary repairs, painting, papering, etc., were paid for 
by a fund of $2000 taken from surplus investments. The fur- 
nishing of the house was provide for by a special subscription 
fund which reached nearly $2000, and by many individual gifts. 
Within its hospitable doorway the atmosphere of the house 
seems charged with sunshine, for it is lighted by windows on 
all sides, and faces the wide expanse of the river. The archi- 


tecture, wood-work, mouldings, etc., are of the best period of 
such work, as the house is one of the few old mansions left in 
the old part of the city, and the committee in charge carried 
out the colonial idea in their choice of furniture, the result 
being dignified and noble. 

The assembly room is white and scarlet; the library across 
the hall is in mahogany and a duller red; the dining room is 
also finished in mahogany, with green hangings and carpet, 
and is a strikingly handsome apartment. On entering the front 
door, at the end of the hall, one catches a glimpse of a fasci- 
nating little writing room. Upstairs, a dainty bedroom and 
bathroom, and a handsomely furnished whist room overlook the 
river; back of them are two large class and committee rooms, 
suitably fitted up, two dressing rooms, and a bright, cheery 
apartment devoted to the use of the secretary, which opens out 
on a porch overlooking an old-fashioned garden. The third 
floor, with the exception of a large storeroom, is occupied by 
the janitress and servants. 

To have accomplished what the Twentieth Century Club 
has done in four years, in a conservative community where its 
ability to meet its financial obligations was at first distrusted, 
and the permanence of its movement doubted; to have accom- 
plished all this without friction, in perfect harmony, and with 
the confidence that every member only desires the good of the 


ee is surely a record upon which all club women may con- 


ratulate us. 

Almost alone among clubs, however, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club seems only to work for itself, and to neglect the 
ever present opportunity to extend its privileges and results to 
less fortunate classes of society. This is not exactly due to 
neglect or indifference. The Civic Club of Allegheny county 
is the direct outgrowth of the Twentieth Century Club, and was 
at first designed to be organized as a department, or civic sec- 
tion, but the majority of those who were interested in civic 
work thought it better to admit men to active membership and 
to charter it as a separate organization; but its most energetic 
women workers and many of its officers are members of the 
Twentieth Century Club, and therefore any idea of working on 
similar lines was abandoned by the latter, for a time at least. 

The growth of what is called “club spirit” has been slow, 
but we can afford to wait for it, for we know it is sure to come, 
and will be all the more deeply rooted if it is the product of 
good work, good feeling and financial stability, rather than the 
cause. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


By Alice M. Wood. 


HEN Mrs. Grey accepted a position upon the Dra- 
matic Committee of the Wigtown Woman’s Club, 
it was with the distinct understanding that she 

was not to be its chairman. 

Before the Year Book went to the printer’s hands one of 
the other two members resigned. Meeting the remaining mem- 
ber on the street Mrs. Grey said: 

“Do you know why Mrs. Baker resigned from the dramatic 
committee?” 

“Has she resigned?” inquired Mrs. Smith much surprised; 
then she added in an injured tone, “I think she might have 
told me so I could resign at the same time.” 

“Perhaps it’s not too late yet,” suggested Mrs. Grey with 
bitter irony. 

But Mrs. Smith failed to see anything but the loop-hole af- 
forded, and rejoined gratefully that she should send in her 
resignation that very day. 
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So that is how Mrs. Grey was fairly pushed into the posi- 
tion of chairman, for, of course, no one could expect a woman 
pressed into service at the last minute like that to accept a posi- 
tion of such responsibility. 

It had been a pet plan with Mrs. Grey to put upon the 
boards this year a play worthy of an association of such lit- 
erary merit as the Wigtown Woman’s Club. Of course, she 
would not criticise the attempts of preceding years, but this 
year something more pretentious must be done, something 
more worthy of a distinctively literary body. In short, she 
had determined upon “As You Like It,” as her choice. 

Wishing to give plenty of time to the undertaking, Mrs. 
Grey and the other members of the committee started out right 
after the Christmas holidays to secure their characters, although 
the date of dramatic day was April 16th. With twenty-three 
actors to secure out of a club of one hundred members, the 
sooner work was begun, the better. 

At the end of January the committee had a meeting to dis- 
cuss results, which were found to be, to put it very mildly, of 
a discouraging tendency. Seven of those who had been re- 
quested to take part had taken the matter into consideration, 
and had refused; ten had refused without consideration for any- 
one; in fact the only reliable material at hand was Adam and 
one duke. 

It was admitted on all sides that the entire idea of “As You 
Like It” must be given up and something simpler substituted. 
After some weeks spent in reading over and discussing differ- 
ent plays, “Pygmalion and Galatea” was finally selected as hav- 
ing only nine characters and one stage setting, though it was 
admitted by all that the fawn necessary in one act offered seri- 
ous obstacles. 

By the time fixed for the first rehearsal two vacancies were 
found, one woman giving up her part because her most intimate 
friend was not to be in the play, the other declining to act be- 
cause, as she explained “Mr. Quintus just put down his foot that 
I should not attempt it.” 

“I might have expected that,” said the chairman, “she al- 
ways makes that excuse when she is asked to any work she 
doesn’t just fancy. I’ve known her get out of any amount of 
church work with that same plea.” 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. Blake, another member of the com- 
mittee, “I met Mr. Quintus this morning and asked him why 
he was so opposed to his wife’s taking part in dramatic day 
this year, and he was completely astonished; said it was the 
first he had heard of the matter.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to do but get the year book and 
read the names over again and see what we can do in some 
cther direction.” 

So the weary search was once more taken up. 

At the second rehearsal another member resigned, having 
concluded to go out of town for a visit. It really seemed as 
if the part of Chrysos was fated, as five women who had ‘earned 
it at different times had either resigned or been transferred to 
ancther part. Another survey of the year book showed some 
territory still unexplored, and after more travel and much per- 
suasion the place was once more filled. 

The fourth rehearsal found all there, but several were in a 
very depressed frame of mind. 

“T wish I’d never consented to take part in this play,” cried 
one whose generally bright though decidedly irregular features 
were now overshadowed with woe. “Just think what Miss Nel- 
son said to me—that it must be so comforting to feel that you 
had a perfectly Greek outline, for of course no one else would 
dare take part in a play like this.” 

“That’s no worse than Mrs. Kenny said to me,” cried an- 
Other. “She said she had understood that it was mostly the 


elderly ladies in the caste this year.” 

“Mrs. Casper asked me,” said another, “why we didn’t se- 
lect something of more literary merit, something standard, like 
Shakespeare’s plays, for instance.” 

“And Miss Gates told me,” cried a fourth, “that it took con- 
siderable nerve for amateurs to attempt to reproduce one of 
Mary Anderson’s favorite plays.” 

“If I could only sleep,” wailed a woman who had twelve 
lines. “I lie awake night after night with those awful words 
ringing through my brain. I know I shall be down sick before 
long.” 

“And Mrs. Ferry told me,” interrupted little Miss Mason 
reproachfully eyeing the committee, “that you had sat with her 
an hour and a half just begging her to take my part before you 
offered it to me. If I’m not considered the proper person for 
this part I want to know it right now. I didn’t ask to take part 
in this play, heaven knows!” | 

This last placed the committee in a most awkward position, 
for no amount of inward anathematizing Mrs. Ferry’s lack of 
judgment could palliate the cold facts in the case. 

“T beg leave to return this book to the owners,” said Miss 
Mason coldly, rising to leave the room. “Perhaps you might 
try two hours’ work next time and secure some suitable per- 
son.” 

Handing Mrs. Grey the book in question, the speaker swept 
loftily from the room. 

This act cast quite a damper on the rehearsal, each person 
present seeming to revolve in her mind the question of how 
many others had been asked to fill her part before herself. It 
was concluded to postpone the rehearsal until Miss Mason’s 
part could be filled, The fact was, the committee was about 
discouraged, and talked about giving up the entire thing, but 
at the earnest request of the president, work was resumed, 
and, by changing the parts about once more, an extra person 
was found who would take the part of a slave. 

By this time it was resolved to hold rehearsals in the opera 
house, to accustom the actors to the exits and entrances. But 
the size of the building so terrified the speakers that what voice 
they had in the first place seemed to desert them utterly. 

“You must speak louder, Miss Nellie,” called Mrs. Grey 
from the middle seats for the third time; whereupon Miss Nellie 
rushed hastily from the stage, dissolved in tears. 

The committee looked at one another uncomfortably. “I 
never was a success at poor-pussying people,” said the chair- 
man disconsolately. “It’s hard enough to do all this work 
without having to be so careful of people’s feelings.” 

“T’ll go and see what I can do,” said the third member of 
the committee anxiously; “this rehearsal must go on.” 

“Only two weeks more to dramatic day, and look at the 
condition we’re in,” lamented Mrs. Blake. 

Miss Nellie proved difficult to console. “Mrs. Grey hates 
me, I just know she does,” she wailed. “You can see it by the 
way she looks at me.” 

“She doesn’t either; she thinks everything of you. 
thinks you’re doing it just lovely,” urged the consoler. 

“And Mrs. Blake,” moaned the sufferer, “the way she looks 
at me is simply awful. It seems as if I should go through the 
floor.” 

“You’re just as much mistaken as you can be. She was 
telling me yesterday how much she thought of you, and how 
splendidly she kneW you were going to do.” 

The other actors stood about in a gloomy circle. “I know 
I don’t do as well as others,” said Whrysos bitterly, “but I 
didn’t ask to be in this show.” 

“You all do all right,” said the consoler desperately, “but 
what good is that if nobody can hear what you say?” 
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“Well, I’m ready to admit that I’m not the person for my 
part,” said another. “I can’t seem to do a thing with it.” 

“How can you say so,” urged the consoler indignantly; 
“you do beautifully. Nothing could be sweeter than the way 
you say, ‘She speaks, our Galatea speaks,’ ani your smile then 
is just too fetching for any use.” 

“T wish I’d never gone into this thing,’ commented an- 
other. “The idea of attempting to give a play in houseclean- 
ing time. My house is torn up from attic to cellar, and my 
husband said only yesterday that he thought I’d better devote 
a little time to my family.” : 

“Brother John’s people are all coming next week, and I’m 
sure I don’t know what I shall do,” was the burden of another’s 
refrain. 

“If I could only sleep,” wailed the woman with ten lines. 
“This responsibility is killing me.” 

“O ladies!” urged the chairman, at her wits’ end, “do try 
once more. It’s only a few days longer; do try to keep up.” 
And finally the rehearsal was resumed. 

“Cynisca, aren’t you going to push Galatea?’ suggested 
the committee. 

“Certainly not; it isn’t ladylike.” 

“Well, the book says you have to.” 

“I don’t care what the book says,” returned Cynisca firmly; 
“I never pushed any one in my life. I was a lady before I 
joined the Wigtown Woman’s Club and I shall endeavor to 
continue to be one, notwithstanding my surroundings,” and 
she gazed fixedly over the committee’s heads. 

“But why not try just a little push?” urged the committee. 

“Would you push another woman?” inquired the objector, 
carrying the war fairly into the enemy’s country. 

“Certainly I should,” replied the chairman. 
on her if the book said so.” 

“Then perhaps you'd better assume the part yourself,” and 
Cynisca walked firmly off the stage. 

The consoler-in-chief started once more behind the scenes, 
but the woman with twelve lines laid a detaining hand upon 
her arm and said, “I never slept last night till one o’clock, and 
this morning I woke at five ,’ but the consoler hurried by 
on her mission. 

It was just one week before the play when, at seven o’clock 
one morning, the doctor’s wife hurried over to the chairman’s 
house with the information that Galatea’s baby was down with 
the scarlet fever, and the doctor said it was a serious case. 
The woman with twelve lines was already there (as long as 
she couldn’t sleep she might as well be there as anywhere else), 
and exclaimed joyfully, “O, let’s give it all up, and then per- 
haps I can get a little sleep. I’m that worn out, and my 
nerves ——”’ 

But the chairman was a woman of infinite resource. I 
know what I’ll do,” and she rushed to her room for her bonnet. 
“T’ll get Miss Kelly to take the part, no matter what she asks 
for it. She’s a professional elocutionist just moved here. I 
saw her advertisement in last night’s paper.” 

It was done, and peace reigned over the land. The calm 
voice of authority said, “You must stand here. You must 
give that line with the rising inflection, and your drapery will 
_ hang from the left, not the right shoulder.” And against that 
voice no words of rebellion were uttered, and at it’s sound no 
tears flowed. 

And the play was a success. 


“I'd jump 


“What woman needs is not as a woman to act or rule, but 
as a nature to grow, as an intellect to discern, as a soul to live 
freely and unimpeded.”—Margaret Fuller. 


BOOKS. 


HERE is something in the story of Caleb West that en- 
thralls the interest of the reader in spite of himself. 
The human element is so dominant, life is so intense, 
men are so real, so true to themselves, so unconven- 
tional and close to nature, that we seem to be dealing with 
actual personages, real men, such as we meet at seashore places 
unfrequented by the “summer boarder.” Capt. Joe is a charac- 
ter as strong as any ever Dickens drew; he is not unique, but 
he is rugged, brave, untrammeled, lean to the bone. His cour- 
age is shown without a suspicion of braggadocio; his uncom- 
mon sense exhibits itself unostentatiously; his affection for 
Caleb and for Betty is as deep as the sea he so devoutly loves. 
He is a sternly real man, thoroughly honest, absolutely lovable, 
intensely loyal. He is really the centre of the story. Caleb is 
another character full of deep feeling, strong with his sense of 
right, but loving as a youth and lovable as a girl. The story, 
interesting because of the incidents and because cast along 
lines not followed by the average fiction maker, is subordi- 
nated to the character pictures, every one of which is painted 
in the strongest of colors and fit for the gallery of select types 
of human kind. Mr. Smith embellishes everything he touches, 
be it canvas, lighthouse, or story, and this latest book marks a 
distinct place in the career of this very versatile gentleman. It 
is not the American novel, but it is the truest picture of the 
characters that must be put into the American novel. The 
pathos of the story clutches the heart strings and moistens the 
eyes: the bravery shown by the men, when danger threatened 
its worst is the kind that evokes the promptest recognition 
from all hearts; the depiction of honest love of honest hearts 
inspires a sentiment that makes for the best in all. There is a 
thoroughly sincere purpose underlying the novel; and we shall 
the better understand those who take their lives in their hands, 
living by the seashore. It is questionless the best work Mr. 
Smith has produced, and one that takes its place among the 
not-to-be-forgotten novels.—(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 


“The White Ship” is a little book of poems selected from 
the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and put forth in a style to 
charm every book lover and delight the most fastidious. The 
poems selected are among the rarest and best that Rossetti ever 
wrote, and the editor has shown exquisite judgment in his 
choice. Not all that Rossetti put forth is satisfying even to the 
most ardent of his admirers, and his collected writings are read 
with a selective judgment which perforce leaves unstudied not 
a few of his poems. But in this edition we have the very es- 
sence of Rossetti’s excellencies and the volume comes a wel- 
come addition to the library. Some sixteen poems are given, 


. “The White Ship” giving the title to the book. The poem 


probably the most widely known, read and admired of Ros- 
setti’s, “The Blessed Damozel,” in this new setting takes on a 
fresh beauty, and its charm is enhanced thereby. Of the other 
poems in the volume may be mentioned “Jenny,” “Eden 
Bower,” “Sister Helen,” “Chimes,” “A Little While,” “Love's 
Nocturn,” “Troy Town,” “Stratton Water,” “My Sister’s 
Sleep,” etc. Rossetti must ever have a select audience, and it 
is altogether fitting and proper that his poems should come to 
this choice few in the finest dress. The book is printed on Van 
Gelder’s hand-made paper from new italic type; it is bound in 
board covers with white back and blue sides. The edition is 
limited to 450 numbered copies, at the low price of $1 per vol- 
ume.—(Boston: W. G. Colesworthy.) 
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“Poems,” by Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, is a pleasing vol- 
ume of verse of varied themes and fine fancy. Mrs. Coates has 
a vigorous imagination and she writes with deep feeling and a 
fulness of heart that carry weight beyond the mere delight the 
elegance of her versification and perfect diction offer to the 
reader. Mrs. Coates does not take long or sustained flights 
with her muse, most of her poems are within the compass of 
two pages, but they are forceful and inspiring and uplifting 
with the delicacy of the sentiment and the beauty of their ex- 
pression. A quatrain on poetry, from the book, gives Mrs. 
Coates’ thought on this subject: 

“One spot of green, watered by hidden streams, 
Makes summer in the desert where it gleams; 
And mortals, gazing on thy heavenly face, 
Forget the woes of earth, and share thy dreams.” 
—(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“The Coming People,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole, is a satis- 
fying potion in these days of yellow newspapers, wars, racial 
animosities, and international intrigues and jealousies. The 
author is an optimist and he makes his readers one by the very 
cogency of his argument, persuasiveness of his teaching, and 
earnest, honest convictions. His text for the setting forth of 
his thought is that sublime one of Jesus’, “Blessed are the 
meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” This he translates thus: 
Blessed, or happy, are the kind people; or, happy are the true 
gentlemen and gentlewomen; the days will come when the 
gentle and friendly people will cover and hold the world. This 
he maintains to be the import of the words of Jesus, this the 
prophecy, and he undertakes to show to how large an extent, 
far greater than the world generally supposes, the remarkable 
prophecy has already become true. He proves by indisputable 
facts that the ideal and the practical are in reality one; that the 
destiny of the world is being worked out unconsciously by men 
and women who are upborne by high resolves and inspired 
hearts; that the well nigh universal interest in sociology marks 
the fusing point and the settlement between the transient and 
the permanent. The just and the friendly are surely coming 
into possession of the material gains, the moral influences, and 
the political power of the world. It is no idle dream, this book 
of Dr. Dole’s, like “Looking Backward,” but a calm, dispas- 
sicnate study of conditions as they are found to exist and a set- 
ting forth of the facts as they are. It is an encouraging book, 
helpful to the earnest worker in church, club, philanthropy, re- 
form. It stimulates and inspirits; its optimism is infectious, 
the world looks brighter with every page read. Clubs will find 
this a most helpful book for study.—(New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.) 


Rich, and in value much increased by each issue, is the 
What Is Worth While Series, to which have been added two 
numbers: “Self-Cultivation in English,’ by George H. Palmer, 
professor of philosophy in Harvard. In this little work of 32 
pages Prof. Palmer sets forth the four aims the study of En- 
glish has, the mastery of our lamguage as a science, as a his- 
tory, as a joy, and as a tool. He treats of it as a tool, and ad- 
dresses himself to those who have little time and little access 
to the great apparatus of libraries. It is a thoroughly scholarly 
essay, at the same time it is thoroughly understandable and is 
so full of suggestion and encouragement that the veriest tyro, 
anxious to make himself in some degree master of the language 
he speaks, can use the book to eminent advantage. It will be 
a stimulating book for use in clubs where English is studied in 
committees. The other book in this series is ‘Why Go to Col- 
lege,” by Alice Freeman Palmer, than whom no one is better 
able to take up and discuss this question. The arguments in 


the address are set forth with cogency and the conclusions are 


potent and convincing. It is a good book for mothers with 
ambitious daughters to read. It tells the truth, tramples upon 
delusions, and sets aright many wrong notions on the subject 
of girls going to college—(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


“Facts I Ought to Know,” by William H. Bartlett, is a lit- 
tle work in which are set succinctly forth the salient facts about 
our government, facts that every one ought to know and may 
know in swiftest time if this book is in hand. It is thoroughly 
accurate, up to date, and handy in make-up and form. It is a 
rare book, good for school, home, desk, club and pocket.—( New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


“Seven on the Highway” is the title of Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard’s latest book, a book of short stories, seven in all, and 
all pictures of human life among the lowly, full of heart touches, 
mellowing pathos and sunshiny grace. Since the days of “One 
Summer,” that delightfullest of first books, everything Miss 
Howard puts forth is welcomed by a select and growing clien- 
tele, and Miss Howard never disappoints her adherents and 
friends. In these short stories there is abundance of the bright- 
ness and freshness that sparkled in her earlier works, and there 
is the evidence of matured powers that give her work the firm- 
ness of drawn steel, the temper of the Toledo blade. The first 
story of the book, “‘Marigold-Michel,” is a fantastic study of 
peasant life, eccentric conduct of one noble born, but of un- 
usual high-mindedness and quaint conceits that make it easily 
the best sketch in the volume. “The. Majesty of the Law” is a 
strong indictment of present methods of adjudicature; it plays 
on heart strings and tightens throat bands in the intensity of 
its pathos. The book is more than for summer reading, it will 
last the winter through and bear many a reading.—(Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) | 


Some thirty odd numbers have been issued in the Standard 
Literature Series, a series consisting of works of standard au- 
thors condensed for use in schools, in the home and in clubs. 
Each volume is most carefully edited with introduction con- 
tainiag a critical notice of the author’s life and writings, and 
with explanatory notes. The editors have done meritorious 
work, not alone in the selection of the works to be edited, but 
in the material furnished for the student by way of notes and 
exegesis. Of the books selected we may name Cooper’s “Spy,” 
“Pilot,” “‘Deerslayer,” “Water Witch,” “Last of the Mohi- 
cans”; Scott’s “Rob Roy,” “Kenilworth,” “Lady of the Lake,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “Tales of a Grandfather’; Dickens’ ‘“‘Christmas 
Stories,” “Paul Dombey,” “Little Nell”; Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice- 
Told Tales,” “Wonder Book”; Irving’s “Alhambra,” “Sketch 
Book,” “Knickerbocker Stories”; and sich t.tes a5 | 
Shoe Robinson,” “Harold,” “Gulliver's Travels,’ “Ninety- 
Three,” “Two Years Before the Mast,” “Evangeline,” “‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Pilgrims’ Progress,” “Black Beauty,” ‘“‘West- 
ward Ho!” etc. It will be seen from this list that the selection 
is one that includes the best of the English classics, each one 
worthy of being used in school. . Indeed, to bring to the notice 
of children books of this kind is to take fresh young minds to 
the very fount of pure literature and foster a love for it which 
years of later reading may not be able to develop. The pub- 
lishing company is not only to be congratulated for their very 
excellent efforts, but the schools are to be considered the bene- 
factors by their works. We give the series a cordial welcome; 
they merit extensive use in the schools. It is incomparably the 
best series of reading books put forth for school or home use.— 
(New York: University Publishing Company.) 


The Club Woman will send The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law for 75 cents. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE annual meeting of the State Federation was 
held June 8 at Amesbury, by invitation of 
the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club, an  organiza- 
tion bearing the name of the beloved Quaker 

poet’s sister. The meeting was made especially delightful by 
the presence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the president, who for 
~ several months has been in Italy, returning home on her 
seventy-eighth birthday, last week. The ushers at the church 
were pretty young women in Quaker caps, the exact reproduc- 
tion of those worn by young women in Whittier’s youth. Mrs. 
Emily B. Smith, president of the entertaining club, made an 
address of welcome, speaking of the beautiful spots in the his- 
toric old place now known to all the world as having been 
touched by the poet’s wand. In her report, which was the 
first item of business, the secretary of the Federation, Miss 
Florence Everett, gave an outline of the organization, now 
completing its fifth year. Beginning with twenty clubs, the 
Massachusetts Federation has grown steadily, until now it em- 
braces 124 clubs, sixteen having joined the past year. These 
make an aggregate membership of seventeen thousand wo- 
men. The report closed with an appeal for a ready response 
from all clubs in order that the work of the Federation may 
be most effective, reach its full development, and the members 
be brought nearer together by a more fraternal and demo- 
cratic feeling and given a clearer insight into the realities of 
life. It was announced that the next Federation meeting will 
be held in New Bedford on Oct. 2, when the subject for dis- 
cussion will be “Sensational Journalism.” 

Mrs. Adelaide Blodgett, the treasurer, read her report, 
and Mrs. Howe’s address was next on the program. The 
honored president of the Federation was greeted with long 
continued applause as she arose. She spoke of her visit in 
Rome, where a woman’s club was formed during the winter. 
“T should be sorry to say anything calculated to stimulate our 
national vanity,” said Mrs. Howe, “but I will say that, al- 
though neither better nor worse than other people, I do feel 
that we American women have an important part to play in 
the progress of modern civilization. In the circumstances 
which have brought us to our present position I seem to dis- 
cover so clear a logical concatenation that you will pardon 
me for briefly stating it. 

“The Christian rule that bids us to do to others as we would 
have them do to us is the best possible rule for individuals as 
for nations, since, if followed, it removes any reasonable cause 
of difference and complaint. Our Government was devised 
and instituted in strict accordance with this rule and, in so far 
as we have followed it, we have attained unrivalled growth and 
prosperity. Another maxim of our faith is the assembling of 
people for upholding of high ideals; and lastly, the Christian 
ideal which places by the side of the man his equal in moral 
claim and individual responsibility. From this deep persuasion, 
cherished in the noblest hearts, comes the exceptional position 
of the women in this country, the opportunities of education, 
the freedom of association, the women’s club, the State and 
General Federation. | 

“IT hope,” said Mrs. Howe, in conclusion, “that. we shall 
study and find out deep truths about the causes of evil in the 
community and available sources of prevention and cure. What- 
ever else we do or do not, let us keep up a healthful tone of 


confidence in the great principles of representative government » 


and maintain a jealous vigilance over the public system of edu- 
cation, which is the very breath of life to our community. Even 


in the present crisis let us have patience to learn the true lesson 
that is set for us.” 

Mrs. Electa L. N. Walton of Newton, reporting for the 
Committee on Education, of which she is chairman, told of 
the response that came from the circular sent out, calling for 
suggestions for improvement in the educational laws of the 
state. This report will be presented elsewhere in The Club 
Woman. She was followed by Mrs. Judith W. Smith, who pre- 
sented the report from the Committee of Council and Co-opera- 
tion, showing what women of the state are doing in the interests 
of law and order; and an amendment to the constitution and by- 
laws, which will admit all clubs having a membership of 
twenty-five to the State Federation. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Bean, chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, then announced that Mrs. Howe, who has stood at the head 
of the Federation ever since its inception, declined to serve an- 
other year. Mrs. Bean said the members have always felt a par- 
donable pride in having the foremost woman in America pre- 
side over them. The assembly by acclamation voted to make 
her honorary president, the entire company rising and waving 
a Chautauquan salute. Mrs. Howe responded in her usual 
bright fashion, saying she hoped always to be held in affection- 
ate remembrance by club women, to whom she wanted to feel 
like a sort of grandmother. Other officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, Miss O. M. E. Rowe; vice-presidents, May 
Alden Ward, Electa N. L. Walton, L. T. Baldwin, Sarah A. 
Forbes; secretary, Miss Florence Everett; assistant secretary, 
Annie S. Colby; treasurer, Adelaide N. Blodgett; directors for 
three years, Anna T. Bush, Ruth Gibson, Caroline S. Holden, 
Ida Hunneman and J. Arabelle Punchard. 

After business was concluded, luncheon was served in the 
church vestry, the delegates hastening as speedily as possible 
on account of the numerous interesting pilgrimages hereabout. 
Large companies went by carriages to Whittier’s old home, the 
Friends’ section of the Union Cemetery, where the poet lies, 
Captain’s Well, the Macy House and other places familiar to 
lovers of his verse. 

At the afternoon session Professor C. E. Fay of Tufts Col- 
lege read a paper on “The Influence of Poetry on a People.” 

The principal thesis was that in the word “humanity” is 
summed up the ultimate influence of poetry upon a people. 
Starting with a consideration of the simpler forms of poetry, 
the paper first discussed the reason of their strong hold upon 
the emotions and of the sanction lent by poetic form, which 
has rendered it a force making for civilization. The emotional 
effect of rhythm and naive diction were especially emphasized 
and illustrated. The advance from poetry embodying the senti- 
ment of an entire people to that expressing individual senti- 
ment, from the naive to the cultured, from the epic to the art 
lyric, and the significance of this, as well as the civilizing influ- 
ence of both popular and cultivated poetry, were set forth. The 
hospitality of poetry, how one civilized people adopts from 
others their subject matter and metric forms, and the effect of 
this in fostering cosmopolitanism, was one of the principal 
topics of the paper. The question of what poetry had done, 
and may do for our own people, was discussed, much being 
found already to accredit to this influence, despite adverse cir- 
cumstances, and more being hoped for the future. Among the 
principal poetic influences in the lives of the Puritans was the 
Bible, particularly the diction of the Psalms and the prophets, 
the persistence of English university training, and the wild 
beauties of New England nature. Whittier and Bryant were 
cited in evidence. The possibilities of the public school system, 
now wholly given over to intellectual culture, were suggested 
as a promise for the future, and the present reign of the spirit 
of hate deprecated as calculated to undo the very highest work 
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of poetry. Whittier’s true humanity, in times of similar preva- 
lence of the war spirit, was illustrated from his poems, and the 
paper closed with a presentation of the poets as the heralds of 
the “federation of the world.” 

Another enjoyable feature of the afternoon session was the 
paper by Mrs. Adelaide H. Garland, president of the All- 
Around Dickens Club of Boston, on “A Poet of Old England 
and a Poet 6f New England Contrasted.” Mrs. Garland used 
Tennyson and Whittier for illustration, saying that the contrast 
was as sharp in their literature as in their lives, and maintaining 
that their high morality inspired sympathy and love for homely 
things of daily living brought them near together. 

The broad catholicity of creed characterized the religious 
belief of these singers, said Mrs. Garland. Whittier’s was shown 
by his poem, “Our Master,” while Tennyson’s, by “In Memo- 
riam,” which he sometimes called the way of the soul, as well 
as in other songs where he symbolized his Christian hope. 
Whittier was treated as the poet of affairs, the poet of abolition, 
the champion of the slave and illustrations of the vehemence 
sounding in the wild melody of his “Voices of Freedom” were 
cited. 

The way in which to a younger generation he elevated him- 
self to a serener atmosphere and his indebtedness to his ideal, 
Burns, were beautifully portrayed. Both poets were iillus- 
trated by words that showed their closeness to nature’s heart. 
Whittier’s “Lakeside Legends,” “Historical Ballads of New 
England” with their rustic setting, and Tennyson’s “Ballads 
of Chivalry,” in which is gathered the beauty of all ages, were 
delivered in a way that brought out new beauty. Mrs. Garland 
told in a charming -way what the Quaker poet did for the 
valley of the Merrimack and what Tennyson did for 
Lincolnshire. No attempt was made to portray personal char- 
acteristics or environments, the contrast, so delightfully pre- 
sented, being only in the limit of the message of the poets to 
the world. 

There were musical selections by the glee club of the enter- 
taining society. The closing hymn, written for this occasion by 
Sarah T. S. Leighton, president of the Home Club of East 
Boston, as follows: 


In rare, sweet days of perfect June 
We’ve met each other here; 

We feel the parting all too soon, 
As now the hour draws near. 


From hamlets near and cities far; 
From hill, and vale, and shore 

We've brought, with our own warm hand-clasp, 
Ten thousand greetings more. 


We part tonight, united still, 
In all good work and true; 
To high ideals and lofty aims 
We pledge ourselves anew. 


We pledge—in spite of rush and strife, 
Ambition’s clam’ring call— 

Th’ eternal womanly to hold, 
And guard it first of all. 


We pledge to aid humanity, — 
The weak, and the oppressed; 
To help to set the bondman free 

And see his wrongs redressed. 


We stand as one,—united, strong, 
Pledged to high aims anew. 

O God! we pray thee consecrate 
Our work, and keep us true. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The San Joaquin Federation held a three days’ session in 
Fresno, May 12, 13 and 14, which was their first meeting since 
organization. Miss Nellie Boyd, president of the Federation, 
outlined the work of the convention at the opening session, 
and gave the speech of welcome to the visiting delegates, which 
was responded to by Mrs. Mary E. Weaver of Hanford. 

The reports of the different clubs were then called for, and 
the afternoon was spent in listening to the record of progress, 
peculiar aims, attainments and prospects of the different organ- 
izations. The reports were all interesting, and showed that 
the members have undertaken a work not only of self-culture, 
but of much benefit to the communities where the clubs exist. 

Reports from the woman’s clubs from the following towns 
were read by the women mentioned: Bakersfield, Mrs. Ste- 
phens; Hanford, Mrs. G. A. Dodge; Visalia, Mrs. W. W. Cross; 
Fowler, Mrs. Freeman; Madison Literary Club, Mrs. Lowell; 
Dinuba, Mrs. Dechmars; Sanger, Mrs. Maddern; Lemoore, 
Mrs. Ammerman; Lemoore (Alpha Club), Mrs. Dr. Moore; 
Selma, Mrs. Roadhouse; Hanford (Woman’s Social Improve- 
ment Club), Mrs. Charles Hobler; Tulare, Mrs. Moore. 

The reports from the local clubs were read by the follow- 
ing named; Query Club, Mrs. Wilbur; Wednesday Club, Mrs. 
M. K. Harris; Leisure Hour Club, Mrs. J. E. L. Edwards: 
Parlor Lecture Club, Mrs W. D. Foote; Century Club, Mrs. E. 
R. Higgins. 

In the evening the Fresno Clubs gave a delightful recep- 
tion to the visiting delegates, at which there was a large mas- 
culine contingent. 

The second day’s program was most interesting. Miss 
Boyd, the president of the organization, made a few opening 
remarks and then Mrs. F. M. Goodrich of the Woman’s Club 
of Hanford read a paper on “Woman’s Work for Public Im- 
provements,” showing what had already been accomplished in 
that line and what might be done in the future, after which 
Mrs. E. A. Smalley of the Alpha Club, Lemoore, gave sound 
advice on “The Science of Wholesome Living.” After a recess 
the ladies listened to an instructive paper on the value of 
“Class Study of Literature,” by Miss Hansen of the Woman’s 
Club of Visalia. 

In the afternoon, “What the World Owes the Painter and 
Sculptor” was considered in a thoughtful paper by Mrs. Mary 
E. Weaver. The discussion was led by Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr. 
She said a new country needed to study art and urged closer 
attention to it in the clubs. She deplored the little attention 
given to art in the public schools. Mrs. Ida Aiken of the Par- 
lor Lecture Club entertained the assemblage with a paper on 
“Art as a Factor in Character Growth.” 

A short recess was then taken, and upon reconvening Mrs. 
Joel Smith of the Selma Wednesday Club read a paper on 
“Woman’s Place in the World as Composer and Interpreter.” 
“Art as a Factor in the Development of Child Character” was 
the subject of Mrs. Ada Kruse of Tulare. The discussion was 
led by Mrs. Moore. 

The evening session was open to the general public, and 
standing room was at a premium. The topic of the evening 
was “The Value of the Clubwoman to the Community, Socially, 
Educationally and Morally.” The social value of the club- 


woman was considered by Mrs. Fox of Lemoore and J. E. F. 
Edwards. 


The educational value of the clubwoman was pre- 
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sented by Mrs. O. C. Conly. The moral value of the club- 
woman was very eloquently depicted by Mrs. Lowell, who, 
after describing the influence for good exerted by the club- 
woman, made a plea for the single standard of morality. 

The last morning session was devoted to business. The 
general topic of the afternoon was “Education,” and the fol- 
lowing papers were read: “A Study in Education,” Mrs. E. C. 
Farnsworth, Woman’s Club, Visalia; “Economic Value of the 
Kindergarten to the Public School System,” Mrs. Irene Tinnin, 
Parlor Lecture Club, Fresno; ‘How to Guard Youth Against 
Pérnicious Literature,” Mrs. A. B. Gallup, S. I. Club, Eureka 
and Excelsior Districts, Hanford P. O.; “Educational Value of 
Applied Arts,’ Miss Margaret Wear, Sanger Shakespeare Club; 
“The Gray-Haired Student,” Mrs. Jeannette S. Bryan, Woman’s 
Club, Lemoore. ‘ 

The following named were elected as officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Emma Fox of Lemoore; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Hatch of Fresno; recording secretary, Mrs. G. A. 
Dodge of Hanford; corresponding secretary, Miss Felton of 
Hanford; treasurer, Mrs. W. Cross of Visalia. The Federation 
was invited to hold the next session at Hanford. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut F. W. C. held its annual meeting May 
31st—June Ist in Waterbury, as announced in these columns. 
The Women’s Club of Waterbury had invited the Federation to 
a reception the evening of May 3Ist, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted by a majority of the delegates, and all the officers and 
directors. These with the 200 members of the club, which keeps 
its numbers continually full and has a long waiting list, made 
a brilliant gathering in beautiful Leavenworth MHall, which 
building is owned and managed by women, as are two other 
halls of the city. An orchestra made a background for the con- 
tinual hum of conversation. The stage was tastefully decorated 
with palms and flags, the United States, British, Cuban and 
others. The receiving party was a large one, consisting of 
the Board of Directors of the Federation, 14 in number, and 
both the newly elected officers of the Waterbury Club and 
those who had just finished their term of service. This party 
was skillfully arranged in groups by the clever local committee 
which managed all the details of the reception. Light refresh- 
ments were served by a most efficient corps of young club- 
women, and the visitors returned to the hospitable homes which 
had been opened to receive the officers and many of the dele- 
gates delighted with their evening. Waterbury is a very beau- 
tiful New England city, and its inhabitants made a delightful 
impression of hearty hospitality. Nothing was left undone that 
could be devised for the comfort of the guests. 

The next day, a typical June day in New England, the 
work of some of the committees began at 9, others at 9.30, and 
the exercises of the Federation meeting proper at 10, at which 
time a very large number of delegates and interested club mem- 
bers were present. The program of the morning included an 
address of welcome by Mrs. I. N. Russell, president of the 
Waterbury Woman’s Club, and a response by Mrs. H. H. 
Pyle, first vice-president. Reports of officers preceded the an- 
nual address of Mrs. Esther Noble, the state president, which 
was full of helpful suggestions. The reports of clubs which 
have joined the Federation since the last meeting are always 
watched for with interest, and they were as usual most edifying. 

One of these clubs was very enterprising, being but one 
week old when it joined the Federation; another is composed 
entirely of the Congregational ministers’ wives of Fairfield 


county, though its object is not by any means sectarian. At 
the quarterly meetings of the ministers they are attended by 
their wives who discuss literary topics. It is called the Caritas 
Club. The Reading Circle of Derby proved to be as far as 
known the oldest club in the state, being formed in 1863. Their 
first subject for consideration was ‘“‘“Mental Improvement.” The 


‘action on amendments to by-laws was short and decisive, the 


amendments being adopted with no objection. All the clubs 
had received copies of the intended amendments and so had 
had time for their consideration. The informal ballot showed 
gi delegates present, 86 ballots being cast for the present Board 
of Directors entire. The chairman of the tellers moved that 
the informal ballot be made the formal one, and this being 
unanimously carried what might have been a wearisome busi- 
ness was shortened. Indeed, the whole day was a model of 
business quickly dispatched, and the entire spirit of helpfulness 
and friendliness in the Federation delightful and inspiring. One 
feels that one would like to emulate the example of the great 
Massachusetts Federation and meet several times a year. Ad- 
journment was promptly at 12. During intermission there was 
opportunity to buy the beautiful State Badge, which was so 
largely embraced that the corresponding secretary’s supply was 
exhausted. The badge consists of a bar of gold with the letters 
C. S. F. in dark blue, from which is suspended by a red ribbon 
a medal with the beautiful and significant coat of arms of the 
state—three grapevines in gold against a dark blue ground, 
with the words “Qui transtulit sustinet.” They have been man- 
ufactured by a leading jeweler for the very reasonable sum of 
$2.50, and are to be obtained upon proper certificate from the 
corresponding secretary. 

At 12.30, in the spacious parlors of the First Church, a de- 
licious luncheon was served by the Ladies’ Missionary Associa- 
tion. Promptly at 1.30 the Federation reassembled and this 
time with a large influx of interested hearers, at least 400 being 
present. The afternoon program was devoted to a symposium 
on the “Development of Woman.” ‘ 

1. Woman under the Old Civilization, Miss Mabel I. 
Jenkins, Woman’s Club, Willimantic. 2. Woman under the 
Christian Civilization; (a), In the Learned Professions, Sophia 
Penfield, M. D., Travelers’ Club, Danbury; (b), In Literature, 
Mrs. Charles W. MacCord, Wednesday Morning Art Club, 
Bridgeport, English Literary Club, Bridgeport; (c), In Sci- 
ence, Miss Susan Hoyt Evans, Study Club, New Haven; (d), 
In Music, Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Woman’s Club, Ansonia, Derby 
and Shelton; (e), In Art, Miss Martha Edwards Beach, Ker- 
amic Art Club, Bridgeport, Wednesday Morning Art Club, 
Bridgeport; (f), In Philanthropy, Mrs. Jabez Backus, West- 
port, Caritas Club ,of Fairfield County; (g), In Education 
Miss Mary M. Abbott, Women’s Club, Waterbury. 3. The 
Ideal Woman, Miss Sarah L. Stevens, Woman’s Club, Nor- 
walk. 

The music was of a high order, and the symposium was lis- 
tened to with the most intense interest, the nine speakers, the 
first and the last being allotted ten minutes each, the seven in- 
termediate ones five, giving variety both as to personality and 
subject matter. 

The Ideal Woman proved to be one of the happy hits of 
the day. The paper was clever from beginning to end, full of 
humor, yet with solid thought, and it closed with a happy little 
rhyme, saying that if you ask where is this ideal woman we 
point with pride to our Federation President. This was so 
heartily enjoyed, such a complete surprise to the president, and 
so enthusiastically endorsed, as Mrs. Noble is deservedly ex- 
tremely popular, that it gave just the right touch. Before clos- 
ing with the National Hymn a telegram was read which had 
just been received by the Waterbury American announcing the 
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bombarding of Morro Castle, which naturally gave an added 
fillip of enthusiasm to the singing of the hymn. 

Miss Alice Grey Stanley, on behalf of the Woman’s Club 
of New Britain, invited the Federation to meet in New Britain 
next fall, and was heartily applauded. The officers of the Con- 
necticut Federation for ’98 and ’99 are as follows: 

President, Mrs. T. K. Noble, Central Club, Norwalk; 1st 
Vice-President, Mrs. H. H. Pyle, English ‘Literary Club, 
Bridgeport; 2d Vice-President, Mrs. Adam Reid, Wednesday 
Afternoon Club, Norwich; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles 
W. Shelton, Woman’s Club of Ansonia, Derby and Shelton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo, Woman’s 
Club, Norwalk; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. King, Woman’s Club, 
Willimantic; Auditor, Mrs. H. Maria Barber, Woman’s Club, 
Seymour. 


DELAWARE. 


“IT may be little.—but O, my!” was what the small boy 
said when a larger one attempted to bully him. One is inclined 
to recall this quotation in reviewing the work of the Delaware 
club women. Their state is a small one, and the Federation was 
formed only last January,—but they have held—in May—their 
first annual meeting with great success, so that they feel quite 
equal to standing in line with larger states and older Federa- 
tions. 

The meeting was held in the First Baptist Church of Dover, 
which was elaborately decorated in the patriotic colors and 
those of the Century Club,—yellow, cream and green. Mrs. 
Lizzie Watson, president of the Dover Century Club, made the 
address of welcome in verse, a part of which was: 


“Old Sol is a man, ah! there is the rub; 

And he won’t lend his light if he can’t join the club. 
This meeting in love tells of victories won, 

And speaks to the. world what our club life has done. 
With our president dear, I’ve no confidence broken, 
If I tell you a secret—but low be it spoken. 

Three vices she has—and sad to relate 

They’re known in each county of our little State, 
But we can forgive her, for surely you knew 

These three were vice-presidents, loyal and true.” 


Later on, to the delegates she said: 


‘“‘Ah—Delegate! magical word, 

The heart of the dear modern woman is stirred 
Far more by its sound than by aught she may hear 
In the phrases poor Cupid pours into her ear.” 


Mrs. A. D. Warner of Wilmington, the State President, 
made a graceful response, and there were reports from the 
eleven clubs belonging to the Federation, showing growth and 
prosperity. Mrs. Deane, secretary of the Dover Century Club, 
presented the Delaware Federation with a gavel made from the 
old elm that stood in front of the State House for many years. 
This was gracefully accepted by Mrs. Warner. 

Mrs. Henry Ridgely, Jr., presented the old and new school 
laws of Delaware in an able paper, and was followed by Mrs. 
Turner on the conditions and needs of the rural schools of Del- 
aware. Mrs. Nields then read a fine paper on “What Women’s 
Clubs can do for the advancement of public education in Del- 
aware,” illustrating by experience in the Wilmington schools. 

After luncheon, the committee on a floral emblem reported 
in favor of the peach blossom, and after some discussion this 
was adopted as the Federation flower. Mrs. Churchman then 


made an earnest appeal in behalf of the George Washington 
memorial for the National University, urging the co-operation 
of the Delaware Federation with this movement. She was 
followed by Mrs. Craven of Salem, N. J., on “The mission and 
value of traveling libraries,” explaining the appurtenances of a 
traveling library and the efforts of the Salem Woman’s Club in 
that line, and closing with a strong plea for the extension of 
this work. 

The meeting closed with a spirited rendering of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” During the exercises a club song, com- 
posed by Mrs. Warner and sung to the tune of “We'll rally 
’round the flag, boys,” was sung by Mrs. Holliday. The words 
were a clever parody on the original, bringing in many happy 
hits and local allusions. 

The officers of the Delaware Federation are: President, 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, 1202 Delaware Ave., Wilmington; first 
vice-president, Mrs. L. Irving Handy, Newark; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Ella Marshall, Dover; third vice-president, Mrs. 
R. G. Houston, Georgetown; recording secretary, Miss Frances 
B. Hurd, Newark; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John Biggs, 
1310 W. 14th St., Wilmington; treasurer, Mrs. Henry A. Rich- 
ardson, Dover; auditor, Miss F. B. Stevenson, Felton. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The club movement in Oklahoma seems to have progressed 
with quite as much of a “boom” as that territory began life 
with; for while Eastern women have scarcely become used to 
the idea of its independent existence, the women of Oklahoma 
have gone ahead and formed clubs and held conventions and 
kept right up with the procession of club-sisters throughout the 
rest of the country. 

Substantial evidence of the progressive, up-to-date spirit 
of the club women of Oklahoma and Indian territory was given 
May 24 and 25, in the formation of a united Federation. The 
call for the convention was issued by the Philomathea of Ok- 
lahoma City, the members of that club being hostesses. In 1891 
the first club was formed in Oklahoma. In May, 1808, there 
are sixteen working clubs. Kingfisher has the Current Events 
Club, with Mrs. J. H. Parker, a club woman from Michigan, 
as president. The Coterie, at Norman, numbers twenty-five 
members. It has a reading room and the beginning of a 
library. At Stillwater, a town of 2,500 people, twenty miles 
from a railroad, where the Agricultural College is located, there 
are four clubs—the Browning, the Clover Leaf, the C. L. S. C. 
and the No Name. The Tuesday Afternoon Club of Perry has 
for its president Mrs. N. H. Glenn, formerly of Wichita’s Hy- 
patia. The L. N. C. at Edmund, is limited to twenty. The 
Magazine Club of El Reno numbers ten of El Reno’s brightest 
women. Shawnee has a club of ten members. Guthrie has two 
prosperous clubs, the C. L. S. C. and the Cambridge. The 
Philomathea of Oklahoma City is the oldest club in the terri- 
tory and its membership includes twenty-five intellectual women. 
The Sans Souci, composed of fifteen young ladies, is auxiliary 
to the Philomathea. The No Name numbers teachers and busi- 
ness women in its membership list. The Indian Territory has 
two strong clubs, the Merry Wives, at Purcell, and the Y. M. 
C., at Wynnewood. Two other small reading circles have just 
been reported, one at Newkirk and the other at Ponca City, 
making the number of club members so far known about 250. 

Ten of the largest clubs of this list have become charter 
members of the new Federation. Each of the twenty delegates 
says Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, president of the Missouri Fed- 
eration, who helped form the new Federation, went home feel- 
ing that “her strength was as the strength of ten,” because of 
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the vast importance of the club movement in her own locality, 
and each stood pledged to work as a self-constituted committee 
of one for the promotion and extension of its influence. The 
convention representing the culture clubs of these two frontier 
territories in this first general gathering of women which either 
had ever known, was a notable one. That these women are 
keenly alive to the best interests of their country was strongly 
manifested in their discussions and plans, which include more 
and better facilities for educational advancement—not only in 
the public schools, but by means of free circulating libraries 
and a bureau of club literature. 

The Constitution adopted by the new Federation was 
formed from that of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with no radical change. The definition of object is the same; 
eligibility to membership is upon lines equally broad; indi- 
vidual membership is permitted as a temporary necessity, and 
the election of officers is to be biennial. The dues are $2.50 per 
annum, and the Federation has already applied for member- 
ship in the National Federation. 

The first session was held in the Presbyterian Church of 
Oklahoma Tuesday afternoon, May 24, at 3 o’clock. Visiting 
guests were received with the kindly spirit of hospitality that 
betokens true sisterhood. There were flowers and music and a 
happy address of welcome by Mrs. T. G. Chambers, vice-pres- 
ident of the Philomathea. Mrs. John Shartel of the C. L. S. 
C. of Guthrie responded in behalf of the delegates and the 
organization which they represented. 

Five-minute reports of these various clubs were submitted 
by delegates with a brief review of the course of study from the 
inception of the plan to the close of the present year’s work. 
Possibly the best explanation of the deep interest taken by 
the women of the territories in culture classes was expressed by 
Mrs. Newton Burwell of Kingfisher, who, in a general talk 
before the convention, said: 

“We women came out here to this new country leaving 
pleasant homes, near and dear friends, many of them life long 
associates—came with impoverished fortunes, willing to endure 
hardships and privations. We must have something to relieve 
the monotony of our circumscribed lives. We hungered and 
thirsted for things intellectual as well as spiritual. We felt that 
we must-keep up with the times and so we organized clubs, the 
better to improve ourselves. This latter part of the nineteenth 
century is advancing rapidly in education. With so many 
colleges and such a perfect public school system, we as mothers 
must read and study to keep up with our children.” 

It is most interesting to know that while conventions of 
club women are no longer a rarity, not one of the many 
held this year in centers of intellectual and social culture has 
been conducted with more grace and propriety, upon more cor- 
rect parliamentary knowledge, or with finer tact, consideration 
and self-poise than this Federation convention of Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory. Mrs. Selwyn Douglas was the presiding 
genius; Mrs. Scammon was there with a helping hand and a 
happy heart, and there were others from other States. The 
leading educators of Oklahoma gave the assembly the pleasure 
of their presence and the encouragement of kind and generous 
appreciation. 

The address of welcome by Mrs. T. G. Chambers of Okla- 
homa and the response by Mrs. John Shartel of Guthrie were 
full of wit and good fellowship; the five-minute reports from 
clubs were spontaneous, original, bespeaking earnest work, 
happy relations and a hopeful outlook, showing what the future 
nmiust be by the magnitude of the difficulties already overcome. 
An interesting address by Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, president 
of the Missouri Federation of Women’s clubs, was the event of 
Wednesday forenoon. Mrs. Scammon set forth the aims and 


methods of federated clubs and recounted the benefits which 
could both be given and derived from a combined force in the 
furthering of special interests in any community. Delegates 
and club members were more than ever forcibly impressed with 
the desirability of Federation and the organization was affected 
with great enthusiasm. 

A delightful reception was given to delegates and guests 
Tuesday evening, May 24, at the home of Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, 
24 5th avenue, where the reception parlors were a bower of 
tropical roses; the pretty gowns had quite the latest touch, and 
the gentlemen, if a trifle dazed at the new departure, were most 
genial. 

The weather was superb, and May was chosen as the anni- 
versary month, the next meeting to be held in the university 
town of Norman. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, Oklahoma City; first vice- 
president, Mrs. D. R. Boyd, Norman, O. T.; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. C. Abernathy, Wynnewood, I. T.; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. R. K. Townsend, El Reno, O. T.; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Leon Farr, Kingfisher, O. T.; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. S. Childs, Purcell, I. T.; auditor, Mrs. Flora Maygueness, 
Stillwater, O. T. 

Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, the new president of the federated 
clubs of the two territories, brings to her office the experience 
of a highly cultured woman, whose ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of everything intellectual in Oklahoma is only the natural 
result of a life imbued with a love of learning and a nature that 
earnestly desires that others shall share with her the pleasure 
derived from literary investigation. The Philomathea, of which 
Mrs. Douglas has been president for several years, is the mother 
club of Oklahoma. It came into existence almost as soon as 
Okiahoma City itself. 

Surely, the women of the General Federation, East, West, 
North and South, are glad to extend the hand of fellowship to 
the new Federation of Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 


WISCONSIN. 


A woman’s congress was held in Madison June 8, which 
was attended by clubwomen from all parts of the state. Mrs. 
Frances B. Raymer gave the address of welcome, saying: 

As we listen today to reminiscences of those early days, 
and the lives, occupations and achievements of our pioneer 
women, let us, eager to learn our daily lesson, ask ourselves 
“What have we gained in the half century?” and “Whither goest 
thou?” 

The response was made by Mrs. Charles S. Morris of Ber- 
lin, the president of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
After making fitting acknowledgment of the generous hospi- 
tality displayed by the women of Madison, Mrs. Morris took 
up a historical review of the growth of the woman’s club move- 
ment in Wisconsin. She said, in part: 

Wisconsin, while not associated with the birth of the wo- 
man’s club movement, claims to be one of the pioneer states in 
giving it an impetus, its first club, the Clio of Sparta, having 
been organized in 1871—only three years after the far-famed 
Sorosis sprang into being—the Friends in Council of Berlin 
in 1873 and the Milwaukee ‘Art and Science Class, 1874. But 
the idea, although firmly rooted, did not make rapid progress. 
In the year 1876 famous women of our land, as Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and others, were called to the state to lecture and the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin was organized at Milwaukee, 
speedily followed by the Shakespeare Club of Green Bay, Osh- 
kesh Study Class, Ladies’ Literary Club of Ripon and the La- 
dies’ Literary Club of Wausau, the club impulse having re- 
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ceived an added stimulus which has since promoted a steady 
growth. There are now about 150 clubs in Wisconsin, a large 
majority of them small clubs with a limited membership, and 
these are distinctively litevary in character, while the larger 
clubs in the cities are usually department clubs with sections 
devoted to art, literature, science, social economics, philan- 
thropy, etc. The clubs of Wisconsin are thoroughly up to date 
as compared with those of other states and are recognized as 
potent forces in the moral and intellectual life of adjacent com- 


munities. 


In Wisconsin Federation sentiment was a plant of slow 


growth, the Athena of Berlin being the first club to become 
allied with the General Federation in 1893. In May, 1895, the 
state chairman of correspondence for Wisconsin instituted a 
committee of correspondence comprising twelve prominent 
women located in various parts of the state, and vigorous efforts 
were made to bring Wisconsin into line with her neighboring 
states, all of which had by this time powerful state Federations. 
At last the outlay of time, persistence and persuasive force was 
rewarded by the assembling in Milwaukee in October, 1896, of 
delegates from sixty-five clubs, for consultation regarding the 
proposed union. The meeting was held by invitation and under 
the auspices of the Milwaukee College Endowment Association 
—the largest federated club in the state—was a pronounced suc- 
cess in all respects, and an organization comprising seventy 
clubs was effected. Although Wisconsin clubs were at first 
exceedingly conservative about an extension of responsibilities, 
having become convinced of the blessedness and worth of a 
spirit of fellowship, they have joined hands right royally with 
their sister clubs. 

Mrs. Morris explained in detail the work of the commit- 
tees—reciprocity ‘bureau, educational, traveling library and 
schoolroom decoration—and closed with an appeal to the wo- 
men of the state to lend aid to the work along these lines. 

“Higher Education for Women in Wisconsin” was treated 
by Miss Sabin of Milwaukee, and in the afternoon Mrs. A. C. 
Neville of Green Bay gave an interesting talk on the early 
history of Wisconsin. She was followed by Mrs. J. H. Rogers 
of Portage, Mrs. E. I. Kidd of Prairie du Chien, Mrs. E. E. 
Vaughan of Ashland, Mrs. John Winans of Janesville, Mrs. M. 
Wentworth Hopper of Racine and Mrs. Louise Phillips. At 
the close of the afternoon session the Madison clubs gave their 
visitors an informal reception at their club rooms. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New Hampshire Field meeting at Sunapee July 13 and 
14 bids fair to be one of the pleasantest and most profitable 
gatherings this Federation has yet held. Sunapee Lake is a 
beautiful spot, and the out-of-door features will be delightful. 
The program of exercises will be: In Ben Mere parlors, 
music, the Lord’s Prayer and an address of welcome by the 
hostess, Mrs. Margaret Yardley of Orange, N. J. The response 
will be made by Mrs. Eliza Nelson Blair, the state president, 
and remarks from other club women will follow. The evening’s 
exercises will include a paper by Mrs. Anna Roebling of New 
York, the “‘woman who finished Brooklyn bridge.” 

July 14 will be given partly to excursions on the lake, and 
there will be an old-fashioned quilting party in Mrs. Yardley’s 
barn. Three-minute talks on State Federation work will be 
given and short reports from the General Federation. 

The executive board held a meeting at Nashua, June 8, 
which took the form of a reception given by Miss Katharine 
JL. Runnells, at her home, 210 Main street, in honor of Mrs. 
Eliza Nelson Blair, president of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion. The rooms were artistically decorated with hydrangeas 


and other potted plants and cut flowers. The guests were re- 
ceived by ‘Mrs. Blair of Manchester and Mrs. Ellen Mason of 
North Conway, the president and vice-president of the State 
Federation of Women’s clubs, Mrs. John McLane and Mrs. F. 
E. Kaler, president and vice-president of the Milford Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. D. F. Runnells and Miss Runnells. The Nashaway 
Women’s Club attended in a body and most of the prominent 
ladies of the city were present. 

This Federation has just admitted four new clubs, viz.: 
The History Class of Hillsboro Bridge, the Woman’s Unity 
Club of Goffstown, the Friends in Council of Lisbon, and the 
Concordia Club of Concord. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the woman’s club of Den- 
ver is a born leader of women, and unquestionably the most 
prominent of her sex in that section. Mrs. Platt’s father and 
mother were of New Hampshire stock and she was born in 
Vermont, near St. Johnsbury. Her husband was Capt. James 
H. Platt, also a Vermonter, who commanded a company of 
Green Mountain men, and served with credit all through the 
war, being a prisoner at Libby for a long time. In later years 
the Platts lived in New York and Long Island, but in 1887 
came to Denver, where Mr. Platt became known as a very 
energetic and progressive business man, and was held a prime 
factor in the development of the city at the time of his death. 
Mrs. Platt is known either personally or by reputation to thou- 
sands of club women throughouf the country, having delivered 
addresses at the biennial conventions of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Louisville, Atlanta, and at kindred meet- 
ings held in various cities at various times. Her entire time is 
given to such advancement of women’s interest, happiness and 
welfare as may be brought about by sympathetic and helpful 
association through club organizations. In this way she seeks 
to establish a deeper, broader and a nobler womanhood which 
shall make the world brighter and better. After the lapse of 
four years as presiding officer of a club which has grown in 
membership from a hundred to nearly a thousand in that time, 
she is still powerful and popular and with tactful hand has 
smoothed all would-be warring elements. Mrs. Platt is also 
president of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
which is a most important and responsible position. 


It was with genuine regret that the program committee for 


the Denver Biennial received the news that the Rev. Caroline 


Bartlett Crane would be unable to speak or even to attend the 
meetings, and it was as well a great disappointment to those 
who had heard her at Louisville two years ago. Mrs. Crane 
was obliged to resign from her pastorate in Kalamazoo in May 
on account of an affection of the heart; but she hopes by fall 
to so far recover her health as to enter upon a course of ad- 
vanced work in political economy and philosophy at Michigan 
University, and later in sociology and American constitutional 
history at the University of Chicago. 


Club women everywhere are sympathizing with Mrs. Jennie 
C. Croly in the serious accident which has befallen her. When 
shopping, recently, in a New York store, she fell while descend- 
ing a flight of stairs, fracturing her hip. Mrs. Croly is the 
mother of woman’s clubs in this country. She founded Sorosis, 
in which she holds the life post of honorary president. She is 
known as one of the pioneer woman newspaper writers. Great 
disappointment was felt at Denver that she was not able to be 
present. 
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THE NEW ERA COOKING-SCHOOL DEPARTTIIENT. 


By Harriet A. Higbee, Superintendent, Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER SUGGESTIONS. 


The platform on which our school stands is that “Natural 
food makes possible natural conditions.” Is it a natural condi- 
tion to suffer intensely from the heat of summer? By no 
means; on the contrary, it is an unnatural condition. If our 
bodies are built (caused to grow) from the food that we eat, 
just as surely are they heated by the food we consume. Our 
food furnishes material to build the body, heats and supplies 
energy to it and material to keep it in repair. Foods that fur- 
nish the material for growth and repair waste tissues are called 
nitrogenous foods, that is, they contain the nitrogenous matter. 
They are often called proteids and albuminous foods, because 
the most common form of this nitrogenous matter is albumen 
such as we find in the white of an egg. In meat, fish, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, milk and grains we get nitrogenous substances or 
proteids, all known by different names, such as albumen, fibrin, 
casein, and gluten. Nitrogenous foods also contain carbon, 
which furnishes heat, but some foods do not contain 
nitrogen with the carbon; these are called carbonaceous 
foods, of which fats stand at the head as heat pro- 
ducers, as their power of maintaining the heat and 
activity of the body is nearly 2 1-3 times greater than the 
starchy foods and are more essential in winter than in summer. 
Why do we not require as much of the heat producing material 
in summer, when the body has to be kept at the temperature of 
o8 degrees both summer and winter? 

Did you ever notice the difference in the amount of fuel 
consumed in a stove in the winter as compared with that used 
in summer, and how much hotter the room ‘becomes from the 
smaller amount used in summer? The fuel is used more rapidly 
in winter to produce the same amount of heat than in summer, 
so the supply must be greater. So it is with us; we need four 
times as much fuel or heat-making food in cold weather as in 
warm to heat our bodies. We require a certain proportion of 
our food to be heat producing so as to keep the machinery of 
the body working, but we should be careful during the sum- 
mer months not to use more fuel than is necessary to run the 
machinery. If we supply more than the necessary amount of 
fuel for immediate use, it is stored in the body, as fatty ma- 
terial filling the space between bones, muscles and the different 
ergans of the body acting as non-conductors of heat, thus shut- 
ting the heat in, and as the combustion goes on constantly 
causes us to glow like an overheated stove, bringing about an 
extremely uncomfortable condition from internal heat. We do 
not suffer from the external heat, if we are properly fed, which 
we can prove by a moment’s reflection. If the external heat 
was intense enough to cause these unnatural conditions, we 
would shrivel or become parched like a baked potato. 

All food is ultimately burned in the body, whether it be car- 
bonaceous or nitrogenous, the only exception being the phos- 
phatic or mineral properties of food, so we are getting heat 
from practically all that we eat. Thinking for a moment we 
readily see why the Esquimaux eats the fat and oil of whales, 
and even resorts to tallow candles to get the requisite amount 
of fuel to offset the intense cold of the Arctic Zone, while the 
natives of China, India and the hot climates live largely upon 
rice, grains, vegetables and fruit. Now, if during the summer 
months we follow the example set us by the so-called unen- 
lightened natives of India and temper the heat of these body 
stoves with grains, fruits and vegetables, we will be obeying 
natural law and utilizing the material which Nature in her wis- 


dom provided in abundance for our use just at the time when 
we need them most. 

If we are wise, we will follow Nature’s summer sugges- 
tions and provide the fuel for summer heating in the starches 
and sugars of the grains, fruits and vegetables, that will fur- 
nish the necessary amount of fuel without over heating the body. 
It is of the first importance, however, that the grains and vege- 
tables containing starch are properly cooked. By properly 
cooked we mean cooked so that the starch is soluble in water, 
as starch not soluble in water cannot be utilized by the system. 
Starch must be soluble for the process of digestion which begins 
in the mouth, where, if properly mixed with the saliva, cooked 
starch is converted into a form of sugar. If we disregard Na- 
ture’s suggestions and cling to our heat producing, fatty foods, 
we must pay the penalty. Let us be wise and allow Nature to 
lead us aright into natural conditions, fitting us to enjoy, not 
dread, this most beautiful season of the year. 

As an aid to acquiring a comfortable and therefore natural 
condition consult the following recipes: 


Blackberries in Shredded Wheat Siscuit Baskets —One quart 
blackberries, 4% cup sugar, % cup ice water, or chopped ice, 6 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, % pint thin cream, powdered sugar. 
Wash and pick over the berries, crush 2-3 of them, add the 
sugar and ice water, set in cool place-1 hour. Prepare the Bis- 
cuit by cutting with a sharp pointed knife, an oblong cavity in 
the top of the Biscuit, about % inch from*sides and ends; care- 
fully remove the top and all inside shreds, making a basket. 
Fill with the crushed berries, letting the syrup saturate the Bis- 
cuit. Put the whole berries on top, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve with cream. Raspberries, strawberries, bananas 
may be prepared in the same way. Blueberries may be used 
without crushing. Pineapple, peaches, or cantaloupe may also 
be used, paring and cutting fine with silver knife, using same 
proportions of sugar and water. 3 


Bananas With Shredded Wheat Biscuit.—Six Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit, 4 bananas, 1 pint milk, % cup fine granulated sugar, I 
cup cream whipped, 2 tablespoons powdered sugar. Peel and 
slice the bananas with a silver knife, cover with the granulated 
sugar, and set in a cool place: Prepare the Biscuit by dip- 
ping in the milk, drain off all the milk possible, place on the 
plates on which they are to be served. Split and fill with the 
prepared bananas, put the top half back. Put layer of bananas 
on top, cover with whipped cream sweetened with the powdered 
sugar, and decorate with little cubes of bright jelly. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit Served Warm.—Hold the Biscuit be- 
tween thumb and second finger, and, with bottom side down, 
dip it quickly in cold milk, or water, then hold it perpendicu- 
larly until the milk drains off. Lay the Biscuit in a buttered pan, 
cover, and set on ‘Asbestos mat on top of stove about § minutes. 
If using gas or oil stove, have flame turned low. If coal or 
wood stove used, set on Asbestos mat on front of stove. May 
be prepared in chafing-dish by buttering the blazer, place Bis- 
cuit in blazer, cover and heat about 5 minutes. Use the bath 
when using the chafing dish, and have the water boiling before 
putting the Biscuit in blazer. The Biscuit may be prepared in 
this manner for any recipe in the Vital Question calling for the 
whole Biscuit heated in oven, such as No. 1 and No. 2, Poached 
Eggs, Creamed Beef, Asparagus on Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 
Welsh Rarebit, etc. This recipe is particularly desirable for the 
summer months, as it does away with the necessity of keeping a 
fire to heat the oven. Ifa gas range or stove is used the cover 
from a coal stove may be used in place of the Asbestos mat, or 
use an extra cover for coal or wood stove. 
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OPEN PARLIASIENT. 


By Mrs. Edward S. Osgood. 


Will you please tell us the simplest form of organi- 
zation or how shall we organize a Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation to the Army and Navy? 


Surely the club woman is the patriotic woman, and it is 
quite in line with her work as well as that of parliamentary 
usage if we devote this number to “Volunteer Aid.” Let us 
imagine some of the clubs and societies have appointed com- 
mittees and decided, after conference, that it would be better 
to issue a general call to all patriotic women instead of making 
up a box by themselves. If in a large town there would be in- 
serted in the several papers a notice something like this: “All 
patriotic women of Landport and vicinity are invited to meet 
at City Hall, Monday afternoon, June 13th, at four o’clock, to 
organize a Volunteer Aid Association for immediate practical 
work for our soldieys and sailors—M. B. Dane, V. R. Horrie, 
H. H. Rundell.” The names signed to the call are those of ladies 
who were chairmen of the Conference Committee. 

When the hour arrives and the hall is packed any lady may, 
but the one whose name heads the list appended to the call 
should call to order in these words: “The time to which this 
meeting was called having arrived, you will please come to or- 
der and nominate a temporary chairman.” If the hall is large, 
the one who calls to order will need to be in front; usually she 
rises in her place and remains standing until a temporary chair- 
man is elected. If but one is nominated she should ask, “Are 
there other nominations?” In making nominations for tem- 
porary chairman members rise and say, “I nominate Mrs. 
Brown, I nominate Mrs. White, etc.,” there being no “chair” 
to address or recognize her. 

“If several nominations are made the names are voted on in 
the order in which they are given until some one is selected. 
Should the lady who calls to order be nominated she puts her 
own name to vote as impersonally as any other. When the 
temporary chairman has been elected the lady who called to 
order will designate some one to escort her to the platform. 
The chairman will then make a little speech, thanking the as- 
sembly for the honor, etc., and promising to perform to the 
best of her ability the duties pertaining to her office. Then 
nominations for a temporary secretary are called for by the 
chairman, the method of procedure being the same as in elec- 
tion of the chairman except that now the members must rise, 
address the chair and be recognized, before nominating. 

When a temporary secretary has been elected the meeting 
has effected a temporary organization and all business it may 
transact is legal until the permanent organization is effected. 
Then and not till then the object of the meeting is stated. 

The chairman may read the “call” or state the object in her 
own words, adding such words of her own in commendation 
and explanation as seem needful. She will then say, “Ladies, 
what is your pleasure?” Informal discussion or questions may 
follow, but no action can be had until a motion is made, and 
but little discussion should be allowed, as until there is a motion 
there is no question before the house to which the members 
may speak. 

Mrs. Green (rising)—“Mrs. Chairman.” 

Chairman—“Mrs. Green.” 

Mrs. Green—“‘I move that we organize a society to be 
kncuwn as the Volunteer Aid Association of Landport, Maine.” 

Mrs. Gray (rising)—“Mrs. Chairman.” 

Chairman—“Mrs. Gray.” 
Mrs. Gray—‘“I second the motion.” 
Chairman—‘“It is moved and seconded that we organize a 


seciety to be known as the Volunteer Aid Association of Land- 
port, Maine. Are there any remarks?” or “discussion is now in 
order.” 

The question is then discussed fully and put to vote. If 
decided in the affirmative the chairman will say, what steps will 
you take toward perfecting your organization. It may be 
moved that the temporary organization be made permanent, 
which, if carried, makes the temporary chairman president and 
the temporary secretary, secretary. 

Details such as time and place of next meeting, the question 
of fees, material, kind of work, etc., will naturally come up. 
If, as in this case, the business is urgent and the temporary or- 
ganization is not made permanent, a nominating committee may 
be appointed, given leave to withdraw, and bring in a list of 
efiicers to be balloted on. If another meeting is to be called 
soon it is better for this committee to report at the next meet- 


ing. 


Address all communications for this department to Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood, 48 Winter Street, Portland, Me. Wherever a 
constitutional point is involved, send a copy of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. All correspondence strictly confidential. To in- 
sure an answer in the next issue of The Club Woman communi- 
cations should be sent by the 15th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS department will be open for questions on all sub- 
jects pertaining to women’s clubs. It will be an 
“Open Court,” in which every club woman -is in- 
vited not only to ask questions but to assist in 
answering them. 
Half-minute questions and one-minute answers will be the 
rule governing all participants. 
Questions will be numbered consecutively; replies should 
be numbered to correspond with the questions. 
Address all communications for this department to Corre- 
spondence Editor, The Club Woman, 104 School Street, 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS. 


29. Do you think it advisable for a club to start and main- 
tain a kindergarten (free) in a town where the school commit- 
tee refuse to establish one? We are seriously discussing this 
question and would like a ray of light from The Club Woman. 

Yes. A club might, in such a case, prove to the school 
committee the wisdom of having a free kindergarten. In some 
of the large cities public-spirited women have established kin- 
dergartens with such success that school committees have af- 
terward adopted them as a part of the school system. Some 
clubs have done the same thing. In such ways as this can a 
woman’s club prove itself of the greatest benefit to the com- 
munity. We would like to hear from some club that has prac- 
tically answered this question. 

30. Did Julia Ward Howe ever hold an office in the G. F. 
W. C.? If so, which? 

Mrs. Howe was a member of the executive board for the 
first few years of the G. F. W. C.’s existence. In 1806 she was 
made honorary vice-president with Mrs. Croly and Mrs. Lu- 
cinda H. Stone. 

31. In the autumn I shall take up my residence in a state 
other than one I am now living in. I have been a member of 
a woman’s club for several years. What I want to know is, 
are the clubs affiliated as well as federated? That is, can I se- 
cure a membership card which will answer for a transfer card 
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to another club in the state into which I am to move? Have 
clubs of one state any affiliation with clubs of other states? 

If your club belongs to the General Federation the secre- 
tary will send you a G. F. W. C. card of introduction to promi- 
nent clubs and club women in the town where you are going. 
This is often done. These cards are not “transfer cards,” but 
they serve as letters of introduction, and are often used among 
club women while traveling. They are only meant for the tran- 
sient use of a club woman staying in a strange city, or for the 
purpose of introducing her if she removes to a new city. They 
do not admit to club meetings, except by courtesy of the enter- 
taining club, although they do serve the purpose of gaining 
invitations to club meetings. If, however, you are to settle in 
a new city permanently, it is best to become a member of some 
club in the ordinary way. 

32. Has there been published a complete history of the 
women’s clubs of the United States? If so, how can I obtain 
a copy? 

Mrs. Croly’s “History of the Club Movement,” which is 
just out, is the only book of its kind. Her publishers are 
Henry G. Allen & Co., 156 Fifth avenue, New York city. The 
book is very complete, and invaluable to club women. 

33. Are there any women’s clubs in the different countries 
of Europe. Do the women’s clubs of England belong to the 
G. F. W. C.? Have they of their own a G. F. W. C.? 

There are a number of flourishing clubs in Paris and Lon- 
don and quite a number in other parts of England. There is 
no other G. F. W. C., but ours has several foreign clubs in East 
Africa, South Australia, Western Australia, Santiago, Chili, 
London and Bombay. If Mrs. Croly had not met with her re- 
cent accident she was to have spent the summer in England, 
and had promised The Club Woman an article on the clubs of 
London. We are now negotiating with an English writer for 
such an article. 

34. Do the officers of the G. F. W. C. serve without pay? 
Do they pay their own expenses when traveling in the interests 
of the G. F. W. C.? 

They serve without salaries and pay all their own expenses. 
It is hoped by the officials that some way may soon be devised 
by which the income of the General Federation will at least 
pay traveling expenses of the officers. 


BRUNTON’S HARDY PLANT CLUB. 


Acting upon suggestions which have been repeatedly made 
to Mr. Frank Brunton by amateur gardeners interested in 
hardy perennials, alpine and rockwork plants a club has been 
formed upon plans stated below. 

For the past 18 years Mr. Brunton has made a special 
study of the above classes of plants, having had charge of sev- 
eral extensive collections in England, including those of the 
Duchess of Portland, Wellback Abbey, the Hon. Mrs. R. V. 
Berkeley. He has also collected plants in the Alps and Pyr- 
enees with H. Gusmas of Klaegenfurt, Austria. His experience 
both in failure and success has been extensive and from having 
collected and distributed large numbers of specimens among 
gardens under widely varying conditions. He also knows some- 
thing of the difficulties met with by other cultivators. As the 
result of this experience he is convinced that the probabilities 
of success are within the reach of all amateurs and that the 


chief wants are felt to be those of judicious selection and the 


appropriate treatment of their favorite plants. The subject is 
sufficiently special to be beyond what can reasonably be ex- 
pected from the professional gardener; but our proposals are 


not to succeed his labors, nor even touch upon them unless re- 
quested. 

We do not overlook the fact that some of these offers may 
not accord with the views of friends; it could hardly be other- 
wise. It will rest with subscribers to appropriate such service 
or material as may be of value to them; to cater to one class 
might be to limit the usefulness of the scheme even for such 
class. 

To each subscriber who joins the club by paying the sum 
of $10 any or all of the following offers may be taken advantage 
of: 

I. Mr. Brunton will pay personal visits when requested to 
private collections; in case gardens are beyond immediate reach 
traveling expenses will form an extra charge. These visits will 
be gladly made on request. Mr. Brunton is often requested to 
visit gardens a distance away of two or three days; for such 
long journeys special rates will be made. 

II. Subscribers not requiring visits, either by reason of dis- 
tance or the employment of a skilled gardener or any other 
cause, may instead, without further charge, take a collection 
of plants selected from Mr. Brunton’s list or special circulars; 
these will be carefully packed and sent to the address given. If 
wished Mr. Brunton would make the selection, but the mem- 
bers may select for themselves $10 worth of different plants which 
in many cases would amount to more or less than 40. The ex- 
press on these selected plants will be assumed by the sub- 
scribers. If the nature of the soil, aspect and altitude of gar- 
dens, together with the nature of the spot selected for the 
plants is given many hints of value beside a more intelligent 
selection of the plants could be offered. All plants must be 
claimed within the year covered by subscription. Many plants 
grown in pots can be conveniently supplied and planted at any 
time. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed in the matter of pack- 
ing. 4 

III. Mr. Brunton will furnish any information requested 
by post or personally throughout the year; on the important 
business of rockwork construction he especially invites inquiry. 

1V. From time to time primary offers will be made by 
list of the rarer duplicate plants in the collection at moderate 
prices; short lists of choice things being posted to members 
during the year. 

V. New and scarce plants will be procured as desired by 
subscribers, such as are not obtainable by ordinary means. Mr. 
Brunton has exceptional facilities for obtaining any hardy 
plants cultivated in Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Switzerland and New Zealand, in such quantities as _ to 
warrant making an offer of a semi-private distribution. 

VI. The aim of this club is to act as a medium between 
subscribers by bringing to the attention of all any desired ex- 
change of the rarer plants of any subscriber. And the club can 
guarantee to make such an exchange possible by registering 
offers and desiderata. 

The July Century will open with a story of the Cuban in- 
surgents, entitled, “By Order of the Admiral,” by Winston 
Churchill, author of “The Celebrity.” It will be fully illustrated 
by Clinedinst. Another story which The Century has in hand 
for immediate publication is a Spanish-American tale by Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield, whose book, “Where the Trade Wind 
Blows,” has recently attracted attention. 


Perhaps we do not quite realize that we are part of one of 
the great movements of the day. The genealogical societies 
have performed the useful service of calling attention to the im- 
portance of preserving records.—Dotha Stone Pinneo, secre- 
tary Connecticut Federation. 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING. 


Perhaps the readers of The Club Woman would like to hear 
from the only working women’s association which has joined the 
General Federation, the Woman’s Century Club of The National 
Cash Register Co. It is a healthy infant of two years and walks 
alone. That is to say, it is governed by officers selected from 
its own members, has its own treasury and a regular yearly 
calendar in which all members have a part. As the name indi- 
cates, the club is limited to those employed in The National 
Cash Register Co., and numbers two hundred members. The 
sessions are held on two noon hours each month, and social 
evenings once a month. To the latter gentlemen are invited, 
many of them being selected from the male employes of the 
company. The dues are but five cents per month and the mem- 
bers of the club feel that they receive good interest upon the 
outlay. The club is now beginning to realize that it must ex- 
tend its efforts occasionally beyond its own circle in order to 
prevent the club idea from becoming the end instead of the 
means to a larger life. It has therefore contributed, among 
other things, to the local Associated Charities and also towards 
the expense of britfging a prominent lecturer on educational 
matters to the city. 

The program of the club is carried out by four departments, 
education, home, history and literature. The subjects are made 
as practical as possible. Instead of endeavoring to solve the 
“whichness of the wherefore of the why,” the club discusses such 
questions as “Is good cooking an aid to temperance?” “What 
should it cost each year to dress well?” ‘What should be the 
relation of the older children to the younger children of the 
family?” ‘At the Ohio State Federation last October the club 
was represented upon the program by a paper on the benefits 
of club life to working women. The advantages to be gained 
from an association of this kind-are so many and great that it is 
to be hoped there may be in the near future similar clubs formed 
in the various places where women are employed.—A Member. 


There is something inspiring and resonant in numbers. 
They sing true. They do not lie and seldom deceive. The 
600, the 400, the 70! What better title than the last could have 
heen chesen for the unique club born on the birthday of a dear 
old lady of St. Johnsbury, Vt.? One is used to seeing all sorts 
of movements in the young, even the middle aged, if we admit 
the tern; but for old ladies to form a club of their own, with 
the age limit of 70, is surely a proof of an occasional new thing 
under the sun, and this has been in existence since Oct. 4, 1891. 
The Seventy has its officers, constitution, minutes, etc., and 
the members meet on each others’ birthdays. That there are 
more meetings in the cold months than in summer argues, I 
think, that persons born in the winter have better constitutions, 
or perhaps it is only a case of “the survival of the fittest,” in- 
dicating that an infant living through its first Vermont winter 
is surer of a long life than babies of the coddling summer 
months. One old lady, Mrs. Hazeltine, born on Feb. 14th, was 
addressed by the members as “Our Valentine”; she died last 
winter at the age of 92. When a lady reaches the age limit she 
may become a member on payment of a small fee and by telling 
the story of her life. The papers read and presented before the 
club bear such titles as “The Venezuela Question,” “Woman's 
Suffrage,” “Cuba,” etc., and while it has not been my pleasure 
to read any of these papers I have not the least doubt that they 
cover quite as satisfactorily these vexing questions as many 
another and more ambitious attempt. Could an enterprising 
reporter hide himself behind a door or screen during a meeting 
of the Seventy Club he would get a good bit of copy of the 
unique order, while the “folk lore” hunter could enhance his col- 


. good standing, and all prominent in the profession. 


lection by quaint stories, poems and proverbs known to the 
grandmothers and great grandmothers who constitute the club. 
However much club-membership may mean to young women 
it means infinitely more to these dear old ladies who have passed 
many a mile stone in life’s pilgrimage and are now to pass from 
the mystery called life to the scarcer greater mystery called 
death. But they do not feel old in spirit; it is the body only 
which bows to time’s assaults. They are young in their enjoy- 
ment of the present, their interest in the future and in their 
rich treasures of reminiscences. The fame of this club has gone 
abroadinto other places. In the West there is one modeled from it, 
as its founder wrote to the president, Mrs. Bingham, who is a 
sweet, dainty gentlewoman of the old school, with whom it is a far 
greater pleasure to converse than with many a younger woman. 
{ndeed, there is a peculiar charm for contemplative minds in the 
companionship of those who are done with active service to the 
world, who have rounded their half-century and came near to 
completing the perfect circle, as have some of these ladies. For 
which they still see darkly it will soon be face to face; and it 
doth appear at times as if a sort of presence came to such, their 
vision is apt to be so clear and true, their estimate of people 
and matters so strongly accurate. If I have tinted a little 
lugubriously this picture of the Seventy Club, I beg its mem- 
bers’ pardon, for certainly there is no hint of melancholy in their 
lives; they are just as sweet, jolly and companionable as young 
girls. Mary R. P. Hatch. 


THE WCMAN’S PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE of New 
York are planning to buy a club house, and a committee, 
headed by the president, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, has the matter in 
hand. A female minstrel entertainment has been given for the 
purpose of raising money for the building. The plans of the 
league include among other things the establishment of a 
cafe, with a competent chef, a number of private sleeping 
rooms for the use of members while playing or resting in 
New York, a library, a parlor, a sewing class, a dancing school, 
@ musical conservatory and, in fact, everything that would 
tend to make the homeless actress’ life brighter and happier. 
Members who are out of work and without money will be 
permitted to live and board in the club house until work is se- 
cured, after which the obligation will be absolved by easy week- 
ly payments. The league now ‘has upward of 600 members in 
The year- 
ly revenue from dues amounts to about $3000. The league which 
belongs to the General Federation does a great deal of good 
every year. 


Surely this club movement whose promoters have pledged 
themselves to the highest thought and living, and whose effort 
it is to lift others into the same progressive current can not 
fail of beneficent results. 


The only baking powder having a statement 
of its composition on the label is 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


This is a satisfaction to housekeepers 


and a safeguard against adulteration. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 
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THE ONCE A WEEK CLUB of Seneca, S. C., is now 
well ou its second year. Although it is limited to twenty-five 
members :t has five sections: literature, village improvements, 
philanthropy, and _ self-culture, beside the Oconee County 
Floral Association, from which theclub grew. Underthe auspices 
of the latter a flower show is given every fall, and chrysanthe- 
mum culture is made a special study of the section. The village 
improvement section has brought about cleaner streets, more 
_ shade trees and a well kept cemetery. It looks as though each 
of the twenty-five members did the work of several. What club 
of twenty-five can make a better showing? 


THE DETROIT FEDERATION of Women’s Clubs was 
formed about three years ago, and the organizations that con- 
stitute it are the Twentieth Century Detroit Woman’s Club, 
Detroit Review Club, Woman’s Historical, Wednesday History, 
Hypatia, Zetema, Parmenas, Detroit Sorosis, Mt. Clemens 
Club, Clio, Diversity and Utica Tuesday Club. At a board 
meeting of the Federation held in February, Mrs. Robert Pat- 
terson was elected president to succeed Mrs. Emma A. Fox, re- 
signed. Mrs. Patterson is a member of the Detroit Review 
Club, and holds the position of corresponding secretary of the 
Michigan State Federation. The board of electors feel that the 
responsibilities of the office have been given into competent 
and efficient hands. The Federation holds an annual and two 
or three special meetings during the year. As yet, time has not 
allowed its development much beyond the formative period, but 
on the principle of strength in numbers it is hoped to be of 
much future use to club life in the city. One possible aim is the 
building of a club house. The different clubs vary in size from 
a membership of ten to three hundred. The requirements for 
admission are usually expressed as good character and a desire 
for mental improvement, though the smaller ones are practically 
coteries of friends. Dues are assessed and disbursements are 
made some times for their own benefit and pleasure, and often 
for worthy outside causes, such as the woman’s protective 
agency, the woman’s gymnasium at Ann Arbor, etc. There are 
several other organizations not in the Federation, among them 
the Marcella, the Home Study Club and the Young Woman’s 


Club. 


THE LARGEST woman’s club in Detroit is the Twentieth 
Century Club, which has one hundred and ninety members. It 
also has the distinction of being the only one that is strictly a 
department club. It is constructed on the principle of the de- 
partment clubs that have grown to such splendid strength in 
the East and in Chicago, and during its brief career of about 
four years, it has made itself felt as one of the strongest forces 
in the club life of Detroit. The officers of the club are Miss 
Clara Avery, president; Mrs. Wm. J. Chittenden and Mrs. 
Luther H. Trowbridge, vice-presidents; Miss Sumner, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Nellie Burr Leonard, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Kinzie Bates, treasurer; Miss Hine, Federation sec- 
retary. There are four departments. The education and home 
department, which holds its meetings the second and fourth 
Thursdays of the month, is discussing such subjects as “The 
home as a training school for future citizens;” “The importance 
of music in education.” Another department is philosophy and 
science, and its meetings are held the second and fourth Thurs- 
‘days at 4 P. M. Some of their topics studied are “Volition,” 
“Pleasure and Pain,” “Bacteria and Protococcus.” The de- 
partment of philanthropy and reform meets on the second, 
fourth and fifth Tuesdays of the month, and discusses such 
things as “Practical vs. Ideal Philanthrophy.” “The Influence of 
Dress and Manners,” “Anarchism.” The art and literature de- 
partment meets the second and fourth Thursdays of the month 
at 2.30 P. M. This year they are studying the contributors 
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LAST WEEKS 


—oFr OUR— 
SPECIAL 


Mien’s All-Wool Black Clay Diagonal 


Men’s Blue or Black All-Wool Cheviot 


Men’s All-Wool Suits, stylish and well made, 
but in broken sizes, — $15.00 
quality, now only.. $8. 00 


Men’s All-Wool values, but 


in broken sizes, formerly _ $10 00 


up to $18.00, only 


Mien’s All-Wool Blue Serge Suits, three 
immense lines, first-rate in every 


Men’s All-Wool Bicycle Suits, broken sizes, 
regular $8.00, $10.00 and $12.00 qualities, now only 


$5 and $8 


Men’s All-Wool Trousers, $2, $2.50, 
$3, $4—worth double. 


Children’s Suits, stylish and durable, regular $3.50 
and $5.00 values, now only..... $2.50 and $3.50 


Boys’ All-Wool Knee 50c 


Fancy Cambric Blouses, regular 50c. quality, 
3 for $1.00 


Wash Sailor Suits, in a variety of bese choice 
new goods, regular $1.50 value, only.. -- $1.00 


Fancy Bosom Shirts, something choi well 
worth $1.00, now only 


Browning, 
King 


Largest Clothiers in the World. 


WASHINGTON ST., 700 


Cor. Kneeland St. 
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from Italy, Spain, Poland and Hungary. The club was organ- 
ized in 1894, and incorporated in 1895. All members belong to 
the club proper, and to at least one department. The general 
club meetings are held the first, third and fifth Tuesdays of the 
month at 3 P. M. Miss Avery has been its president since its 
organization. 


THE WOMAN’S PARLIAMENTARY CLUB of Brock- 
ton, Mass., is one of the most progressive clubs in Plymouth 
county, in spite of the fact that it is not yet quite one year old. 
On the sixth of May, 1897, the club was formed with fifteen 
charter members. The object is stated concisely in the constitu- 
tion to be: “Mutual improvement in parliamentary procedure, 
with a view to greater usefulness in life.” Prior to the vacation 
season last year, the club did little more than organize and out- 
line a plan of work. Since the first of October, however, fort- 
nightly meetings have been held at the Women’s Educational 
Union, and the attendance has been large, the membership con- 
stantly increasing, and the interest has grown with each session. 
The success for this year’s work is largely due to the efficient 
work of the officers of the club. Mrs Olive H. Lincoln, the 
first president, is an able parliamentarian and a member of the 
Shattuck Club of Brockton. Mrs. Chloe R. Gurney and Mrs. 
Agnes Thompson are vice-presidents, Mrs. M. A. Thorne, sec- 
retary, Mrs. L. A. Chisholm, treasurer, and Mrs. Henry Gurney, 
auditor. Aside from these, the club has three department com- 
mittees, on membership, program and press. Mrs. Shattuck’s 
Woman’s Manual has been adopted, and the method of work 
has been to study a certain section of the manual at one meeting 
and, by means of a discussion on some topic, put this knowl- 
edge into practice at the next meeting. 

“Is the Study of Parliamentary Law a Benefit to Women?” 
was one of the topics that furnished the text for several amusing 
speeches. ‘“‘Shall we Give a Banquet to the Press of the City?” 
was discussed at one meeting, and being decided in the affirma- 
tive, the club appointed a committee to arrange for an imaginary 
banquet of the most elaborate sort. Thus they gained practice 
in committee work. Several other interesting themes have been 
discussed, and the outline of work for the remainder of the 
season promises more of an interesting nature.—Mary Fielding 
Kalor, Whitman, Mass. 


THE CHILD STUDY department of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Woman’s Club has instituted a practical work whose benefits may 
be far reaching. Child study only gives general principles for 
the study of children; these must be applied to individual cases, 
and especially is it necessary that sympathy exist between the 
mothers and teachers. Mrs. H. H. Wheeler, in an admirable 
paper, read at the meeting of the State teachers’ association, on 
“The Relation of the Mother to the School,” advocated the plan 
of mothers’ meetings. A committee composed of Mrs. Mar- 
ferding, chairman; Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. E. T. Hartley and Mrs. 
Ricketts, was appointed by the department for the purpose of 


Bates Waéists, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and the Baby. 
Also for MATERNITY. 
Infant’s First Clothes, without pins or bind- 
ungs. Chemeletts, Princess Skirts and 
Union Garments in great variety. 


Temple Boston, Mass. 
Hlustratea sent upon application. 
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HERBERT W. PATTEE, 
Stock Broker, 


57 Ames Building - - - = Boston, Mass. 


| 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Cotton ¢ 
Bought and Sold for Cash or ¢ 
Carried on Margin. | 


I Make A Speciatty or Lapres’ Accounts, and 
mail a weekly advisory letter free on application. 


Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 


WOOD’S 
PARLOR TOBOGGAN 


SLIDE. 
»* 


The most satisfac- 
tory 
for children 


\ . Prices: 6 foot, $3; 
8 foot, 84. 


Children are delighted with it and do not tire of its use. Just the 
thing for parlor sport, healthful and harmless, and does not 
soil or wear thec othes. 

The Parlor Toboggan Slide is made of 3-ply veneer, ” two lengths, 
6 and 8 feet, and is twenty-two inches wide. Can be easily 
folded up and stored away in «a small space. Patent for sale 


on reasonable terms. 
MUSKECON, MICH. 


FOR THE 


Home, Garden and Club Grounds. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER OF 


Cuorce Harpy flowering perennials and rock plants 
for natural and wild gardens, ehoice trees and ornamental 
flowering shrubs, Roses and Water Lilies, bog plants, 
hardy native and exotic ferns, Japanese Lilies, Iris, ete. 

We co.iect through our correspondents Alpine and 
other choice hardy plants from all parts of the world. 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
Russia, India and Africa, ete. Send for prospectus of our 
hardy plant club and international _plant exchange. Orig- 
inated and founded by Frank Brunton. 

New Esrares laid out, old ones renovated. Special 
attention given to rock work construction. Catalogue, plans, 
estimates and advice may be had from 


FRANK BRUNTON & CO., 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND PLANT MEFRCHANTS, 
136 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Prospectus of Hardy Plant Club and Catalogue on Application. 
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establishing co-operation with the school teachers. The ap- 
proval of the board of education was secured, and now three 
of the schools have a regular organization. In order to call 
together the patrons of the school, printed circulars were sent 
out addressed to mothers and explaining the cause of the meet- 
ing as follows: During the last few years a large number of 
papers and talks have been given in the various Lincoln clubs, 
which are of special interest to mothers. Feeling that these 
should reach a larger audience than they have yet found, the 
child study department of the woman’s club has undertaken to 
arrange for the presentation of some of these subjects at the 
various school buildings. The object of holding these meetings 
at the school buildings is two-fold: 1. It is hoped that by hav- 
ing these subjects discussed in all parts of the town many 
mothers may be able to hear them who could not attend the 
regular club meetings. 2. It is the best thought of modern 
educators that good results in education can be obtained only 
through the co-operation of parent and teacher. Parents must 
understand fully the policy which the teacher is following in the 
developing of the child. Teachers should know what is the 
ideal of the home. If we are to have the best results, there 
must be a mutual acquaintance and understanding, a working 
together for the good of the child. It should be definitely de- 
termined just where home control ends and where school con- 
trol begins; how far teachers should be held responsible for the 
morals of school children, and how much responsibility rests 
with the parents. It is the intention of the committe in charge 
to give abundant opportunity for general discussion at each 
meeting, and it is hoped that the meetings will prove of great 
practical value to both teachers and mothers. 


THE ST. JOHNSBURY WOMAN’S CLUB was started 
six years ago through the active efforts of a member 
of the Board of Trade and several prominent ladies. One 
of these was Mrs. Elisha May, to whom may be 
credited the first inception of the Vermont Federation, 
of which she was, moreover, the first president. The chief 
executives of the St. Johnsbury Woman’s Club have, without 
exception, been women of unusual force and ability,—Mrs. 
Jonathan Ross, Mrs. Elisha May, Mrs. Walter P. Smith. The 
new incumbent, Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, will undoubtedly keep 
the line taut and regular, as she is of winning personality and 
has hosts of friends. The work of the club includes within its 
scope, village improvement, education, social entertainments, 
music, art, literature, current events. Each department has its 
chairman and committee. In literature and domestic science 
classes have been formed at the place of meeting, Fairbanks 
Museum, of which Mrs. May is leader of the first, Mrs. Perkins 
of the last. It is not improbable that some of these depart- 
ments, or classes, now auxiliaries, may develop in time sufficient 
force from the amount so manifestly inherent to become full 
fledged clubs capable of self government. At present the 
Woman’s Club has 160 members with an average attendance of 
101. “A travelling library” for the benefit of towns in Vermont 
which possess none of their own, Audubon societies, inspection 
of schools, introduction of “‘knife work” into two of the schools 
of St. Johnsbury, publication of manual of Vermont Laws apply- 
ing to women and children, the purchase of lawn seats—these 
are some of the results of efforts put forth by the club, while 
under its auspices inspiring addresses, notably those by Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. Katherine 
Lee Bates have been listened to by members and their friends. 
Individual work of members and resident gentlemen of St. 
Johnsbury have likewise resulted in papers, lectures and talks 
of great interest, as for instance, “London Clubs and a Cross 
Country Ride,” by Mr. Arthur F. Stone, ‘Educational Needs of 
St. Johnsbury,” by Prof. D. T. Comstock, “Myths,” by Wendell 


Cime War 


the prices of all commodities will advance, 
and the vast majority of people will find it 
necessary to | 


Exercise Strict Economy 


in their expenditures. As one efficient means 
to this end, everyone who runs a fire, great 
or small, should use 


HE GREAT FUEL SAVER. 


3335 


ine, applied according to direc- 
tien will\save from 10 to 20 per cent of 
fuel, This\has been proved by scientific 
tests and by practical experience. 

It makes a hot fire with one-half the usual 
draft, It lessens the quantity of smoke, pre- 
vents gas and clinkers, decreases the amount 
of ashes, and preserves grate-bars and lin- 
ings. It is easily applied to both coal and 
wood. 

It should be kept in a dry place, but may 
be left within reach of children or careless 
servants with impunity, as it contains no 
poisonous substances. 

Five-pound boxes, 40 cents; ten-pound 
boxes, 75 cents. 


29333933 SE 
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OR ADDRESS 


WOCOLINE MANUFACRURING COMPANY, 
Room 409 Sears Building - Bison, Mas. 
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P. Stafford, Esq. Crisp, brilliant, incisive, are suitable adjectives 
to be applied to these efforts, while the members’ papers on 
varied subjects have evinced much research and considerable 
thought. When all have been good and timely it would appear 
invidious to mention any one as of exceptional worth.—Mary 
R. P. Ilatch. 


THE WOMEN’S LITERARY CLUB of Colorado 
Springs was organized in 1892. The object of the club is to 
widen the outlook of its members to keep them in touch with 
the present and to make them more familiar with the past by 
systematic study and by discussion of the living questions of the 
day. Much time and thought are given by the executive board 
who plan and prepare the year’s program. The club has studied 
Germany this year; its history, literature, art, architecture and 
music. Current events or the Round Table study, completes 
the interesting year’s work. Prof. Bowers of the Colorado col- 
lege Conservatory of Music has contributed greatly to the en- 
talks on Ger- 


joyment of the club by his excellent 
many’s famous musical composers, rendering selections 
from the same. The meetings are held every two 


weeks at the homes of the members. The membership is 
limited to twenty-five. The motto of the club is “neglect not 
the gift that lies within thee.” The colors are white and 
yellow. The club joined the State Federation in 1895, and the 
National Federation in 1897. Mrs. W. H. Hoagland is presi- 
dent. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB of Olympia, Wash., on October 
28th, 1897, the birthday anniversary of Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, 
“the Mother of the Club,” (and of the club movement in Wash- 
ington), and while she was lying very ill in Tacoma, determined 
to found in her honor a Club Library, by each member contrib- 
uting one or more books with her name and the commemorative 
date written therein, as a nucleus. This has been done, and 
the Woman’s Club of Olympia, believing that other clubs and 
club women of Washington would be glad to join in a tribute 
to this woman, who has devoted herself to the helping of other 
women during her most vigorous years, have invited other clubs 
to contribute to this praiseworthy object. Mrs. Ella T. Stork 
is president of the club and Nellie W. Lane. secretary. 


The woman’s clubs of Michigan have raised eleven hun- 
dred dollars for the woman’s gymnasium at Ann Harbor since 
December 1, 1897. Of this amount Battle Creek has contributed 
the largest sum, one hundred dollars. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION. 


The Royal Blue Line will make a rate of $8.50 from New 
York to Washington and return with proportionately low rates 
from all points in New England for the National Educational 
Association Convention at Washington. 

Tickets good going July 4, 5, 6 and 7. Return limit until 
July 15, with privilege of extension to Aug. 31, on payment 
of Soc. 

Side trips to Luray, Gettysburg, Richmond, etc., at half 
rates. 

In addition to the convention of the National Educational 
Association in Washington, at this time Congress will be in 
session, and the volunteers are at Camp Alger. 

Further information and a “Guide to Washington” may be 
had by addressing Mr. A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


Drink Freely 


Spring Water 


FROM SARATOGA. 


America’s Greatest Water. 


iT CURES 


Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney 
and Stomach Troubles. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Bottled by the LINCOLN SPRING CO., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Branch Office, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 


Place your orders now before going to your summer resort. 


The Loki 
Burner. 


Adapted to any Range, makes gas from 
kerosene oil, and burns it, instead of 
coal, summer and winter. The fire is 
clean, quiet, econdmical, makes no dif- 
ference in insurance, runs by gravity 
pressure, and does better work than can 
he done with coal. | 

Consumes one gallon of oil for six 
hours of fire; heats uniformly and 
steadily; is quickly lighted and instant- 
ly put out; must have chimney connec- 
tion, so prevents vitiating air of room. 

Send for circular and references. 


Barner on grate with connections. 


Exhibition and Salesroom, 53 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHARLES A. PHELPS, Manager. 


Telephone, Haymarket 714-3. 
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After all, health is the best thing. If one is ill, no really 
good work is possible, but with good health courage comes 
and everything is possible. Scientists have proved that the 
germs of disease are more frequently taken into the system 
with the water we drink than in any other way. Gout, stomach 
troubles and all sorts of kidney diseases and rheumatism are 
engendered by impure or alkali water. It behooves us, then, to 
look carefully into this subject of drinking water, and not to 
waste time and health experimenting with uncertain qualities. 
The best water in this country is doubtless the famous “Lincoln 
Spring Water” from Saratoga. It is bottled by the Lincoln 
Spring Co., at Saratoga Springs, but it is sold everywhere. 


The Club Woman will send The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law for 75 cents. 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it 
just what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling 
to Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; 
to Make, Second, State and Put Motions; Rules for De- 
bate; Contesting and Yielding the Floor; The Previous 
Question; Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Re- 
consideration of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amend- 
ments; Ways to Amend; Dependent and Independent 
Motions; The Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, 
to Postpone, and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties 
and Its Report; Questions of Privilege, and Questions of 
Order; all carefully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
as the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents 
each. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The Club Woman, | '™ Sst! Street. 


Egleston Sq., Boston. 


This 

Christy 
Anatomical. 


- See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body, 


Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury impossible; 
and after a long ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. 

Examine the Christy Saddle, then examine all other saddles, 
and it will not surprise you to know that the medical profession 
of the country has endorsed the Christy Saddle. 


Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment without 
additional charge, by all the leading manufacturers of high 
grade bicycles, 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


sTY 
Anatomical Saddle 


REO STEROL TRACE Maka 


‘‘The Survival of the Fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines entered its 18th year 
September, 1897. In its sphere it is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should not 
fail to take une ine e 
magazine in the United States. articles printed in i 
It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading educators of the day. 
No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for 6 2-cent stamps. Try it fora year. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD ST., 


FastBlackLinings: Gack 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ee: ly unchangeable and superior in 
— quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Resembles the best quality Lining 


skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades £ 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 

NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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GENEALOGIES TRACED. 


Careful search made for Ancestral Records, Coats of Arms and 
Crests. Data prepared for admission to patriotic societies, Terms mod- 
erate. Correspondence solicited. MRS. AMOS REED BUCK, 635 
Md. Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


GHARSPERE STUDY 
Conducted by MISS IRENE M. BROWN. 


Single topics or courses of six, ten or twelve arranged for 
clubs or private classes. For terms and references apply to 


BELLEVUE ST., WEST ROXBURY, BOSTON. 


LECTURES. | 
SOCIOLOGY. 
EVOLUTION. 


168 WILLIAMS ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Also classes in English litera- 
ture. 


Mrs, Elizabeth Cushman Wheeler. 
For terms and subjects address, 


MRS. RACHEL NOAH FRANCE, 


Formerly of the Boston Theatre Stock Company, is pre- 
pared to give DRAMATIC READINGS before women’s 


clubs and societies at club rates. Shakespeare, Ibsen and 
miscellaneous subjects. Address, Hoffman House, 126 
Berkeley Street, Boston. 


MISS DELLIE DEAN, 
Pianoforte Soloist, 


Is prepared to appear in recitals and concerts or to play 
for women’s clubs. Address, Hyde Park, Mass. 


MRS. PAULINE THOMAS JOHNSON 


Announces her special lecture subjects for club work: 
Child-Study, Kindergartens, Story Telling, Tribute to 
Motherhood, Embiem Fiowers. 


Mothers’ Classes also conducted in connection with Women’s Clubs, 
Alliances, ete. 


Mrs. Pautine Tuomas Jonnson, Nauant, Mass. 


Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard 


Is prepared to lecture on 


Literary, Social and Philanthropic Topics. 


Special Subjects: ““Women and Municipal Housekeeping,” 
“Some Problems for Quiet Women,” **The Domestic Problem.” 


For terms and dates address 
29 Bellingham Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


Marie Ada Molineux, A. M., Ph. D., 


Park Street, Station W, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Stereopticon lecturer on art, literature, sanitary science. 
Study classes in any subject desired. Special topics: 
Browning’s poems, German and French literatures, The 
Bacteria, Japanese art, Roman and Egyptian archwology, 
Italian schools of painting. With or without photographic 
illustration. During the summer of 1898 Miss Molineux 
will be accumulating fresh knowledge in Italy and Bavaria. 


Mrs. 


Stanbope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School, 


Pupils prepared for the stage in six months. Highest references. 
Practical instruction. Prospectus and list of graduates now on the stage 
sont on application. ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, 1440 Broadway, 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 


WOMEN ALONE IN THE CITY, or passing through to 
their destinations for the summer, may be accommodated 
with daintily fitted-up rooms and the best of table board at 
47 St. Botolph St., Boston, for $2 per day. Apply to the 
Superintendent, Mrs. KATHERINE B. DUNN. References re- 
quired. House conducted by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for all kinds of old gold and 
silver. Diamonds, watches and precious stones. Parties 
sending goods by mail or express can depend on receiving full 
oo GEO. E. KNAPP & Co., 235 Washington St., Room 14, 
oston. 


MME. WALDRON, Electrician and 
§ Specialist, will receive patients for 
¢ the permanent cure of this annoy- 
ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 
and similar excrescences by a_spe- 
cial gentle method, approved y 
physicians, absolutely sure an 
ainless. Without scars or discom- 
ort of any kind. Consultation or 
correspondence cordially invited 
and strictly confidential. Highest 
references. Private parlors. 131 
NEWBURY ST., NEAR COPLEY SQ., BOSTON. 


HYPERTRYCHOSIS 


(Superfiuous Hair). 


ITS ROOTS 
DESTROYED 
ELECTRICITY. 


AAA 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE GLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 
For terms address 


Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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Mrs. May Alden Ward} 


conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
classes on the following topics of the day: 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 4 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. % 


; 62 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. ¢ 


